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__ AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
XOVIII. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


December is the month in which | 


we have the least to do on the farm, 


thing to do all the time. 
letting his work push him, he pushes 
his work. 

WORK FOR DECEMS8ER 


a lot of grapes, so that practically 
we have them the whole year. It 
is so easy to raise them we are sur- 


prised that more people do not raise | 


grapes. We notice that they are ad- 


vertised in The Progressive Farmer. | 


People who consume large quantities 


| of fruits are generally free from 
but the wise farmer will find some- | 


Instead of | 


| are having! 


diseases like 
troubles, ete. 


Just think what a warm fall we, 
At this writing (Nov. | 


26th) we have green tomatoes in the 


Now is a nice time to pile leaves | 


and straw for the stalls and pens. 
Do not confine the pigs on one food, 
but give them a variety. As this is 
the month to finish off the pigs for 


bacon or market, give them all they | 


will eat. Giving them half feed is 
poor economy. 
the amount necessary to make a 
given weight could be consumed in 


half the time. If it takes four days 


garden, and gourd vines, as- tender 
as they are, still green! 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





The Oleo Fraud Dies Hard. 


| Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


It would be better if | 


for a pig to eat three pecks of corn, | 
there would be time and risk saved | 


to get him to eat it in two days. 
Gather and haul a plenty of good 

wood now, so that during the holi- 

days you. can have a little more 

leisure. 

GROWING IRISH POTATOES CHEAPLY. 


We tried planting Irish potatoes 
after the Allen plan, which we men- 
tioned last year, and it proved all 
right. For the benefit of those who 
did not read the article or who may 
have forgotten it, we will give the 
plan again. Take the small potatoes 
as soon as they are dug and drop 
them in a furrow and cover about 
142 or 2 inches deep. Then sow or 
plant early cowpeas on the land. Just 
as soon as the pods begin to turn 
yellow, mow for hay. By this time 
the potatoes will be up sufficiently to 
locate the rows; then work them out. 
It would be best to run a small fur- 
row near the plants and sow some 


| ored butter in the composition of | 


/ are now attempting to use colored | 
butter, having a very high content 
of artificial coloring matter, in the | 


The prediction at Washington is 
that the government will have the 
greatest fight on its hands in the 
history of the present generation by 
its attempts to enforce the oleomar- 
garine law. The makers are 
using every endeavor to outwit the 
law and its intention. The 


oleo 


oleo—in fact, butter is 
used—and the oleomargarine makers 


The 


composition of their product. 


Treasury Department, however, has | 


of the amount of 
coloring matter generally used in 


set a standard 


butter; and if the oleo contains more | 


than this amount, it holds the mix- 


ture to be liable to the ten-cents-a- | 


' pound tax. M. 


, has received advices of 


guano that contained a large per 


cent of potash in’the furrow; this 


would insyre a good crop of tubers. | 


The peas shade the land and give 


the young potatoes a chance to get | 


a good start. 


GROW GRAPES ON EVERY FARM. 


We have just finished eating our 
Flowers grapes. 
the vines as late as November 15th. 
We ought to be satisfied, for we have 
had a supply since the 4th of July. 
It will not take one day’s work a 


They remained on | 


year to give all the attention that | 
is necessary to furnish a large fami- | 


ly all the grapes that they can con- 
sume, not to include what is used | 
for wine. Mary Jane always cans | 





Washington, D. C. 





The Department of Agriculture 
excellent 
crops this year in Alaska. 


agricultural future. The Depart- 
ment intends to establish another ex- 
periment station in the Copper River 
country and already two of its 


agents are on the ground selelecting | 


a site. 





Stanly Enterprise: The beautiful 
weather of the past few weeks has 


been a blessing to our farmers. It | 


has given them an opportunity to 
sow their small grain, and in addi- 


tion to this almost a full crop of | 


cotton will be made, where only a 


half or slightly more would have | 


resulted had eold weather set in 


earlier. 





rheumatism, kidney | 


law | 
states nothing about the use of col- | 


generally | 


It seems | 
' hard to realize, as one Department 
official says, that Alaska has a great | 


| A TOBACCO GROWERS’ TRUST. 


-_— 


tion to be Held this Month. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


| Dr. Freeman Outliaes a Plan for the | 
Consideration of the Tobacco Conven- | 


warehouses asked to join the trust, 
and every man who deals in or buys 
tobacco or handles or is interested 
in it in any way, may become mem- 
bers. All men and warchouses that 


_do not become members are to be 


In view of the fact that there is | 
to be a tobacco growers’ meeting 


some time in next moath in Raleigh 
{or Rocky Mount], I have written a 


will publish at once, that a discus- 


few suggestions which I hope you | 


sion may be had and that much good | 
| trust farmers; and when his tobacco 


may come of it. No use to meet 


and resolute, but meet and do some- | 


thing. This plan should put every 
farmer into the tobacco trust (and 
cotton, too, as to that), and plenty 
of money into the treasury to make 
things go, and no one ever miss it. 
I believe, by an iron-clad organiza- 
tion of this kind, the farmers can 
be held together and prices of our 


tobaceo and other raw material con- | 


| trolled. Thus we will be 


able to | 
make terms with -the money trust. | 


All our agents should be well paid, | 
| should be a member of the trust, and 


, and the best men put in the field. I 
hope to go to the meeting in Ra- 
| leigh if I can find out when it is. I 
| don’t see any notice of it in The 


Farmer. H. F. F. 





AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF THE 
COMBINE 


tobacco-growing counties. 


pointed by the North Carolina To- 
baceo Growers’ Association, which 
meets in December. This board to 


- 


boycotted by this farmers’ trust.. 

The 
the minimum price of all grades of 
tobacco, and the warehouseman shall 
start his sales at or above this fixed 
price. All the trust sales-houses 
shall have an alphabetical list of the 


board of directors shall fix 


is weighed, the word “trust” shall be 
written by his name on his tag, thus, 
the warehouseman knowing the trust 
price, and will offer the tobaeeo at 
or above that price. 

This trust should be organized this 
winter and the agents put into each 
By the middle of 
June, 1903, this association should 


district at once. 


have another meeting and all the 
farmers meet and hear the full re- 
port of the board cf directors. By 
this time every  tobacco-grower 
the board should be able to report the 
exact number of 
tion and the amount of guano used 
on the erop; the number of 
pounds of tobaeco that will be sold 
next fall and winter. 

Now, in order to make this thing 


acres in ecultiva- 


also 


| go, there must be some money; so 


A board of directors composed of | 
' one member from each county of the | 


each farmer who joins the trust must 
pay so much for each acre he is go- 


| ing to plant—say 50 cents or $1, as 


This board of directors to be ap- | 


| organize the tobacco-growing farm- | 
| ers in each county into sub-organiza- | 


tions at every school-house in their 
counties. 
There shall be also a general agent 


something on the order of the in- 
surance companies. These directors 
shall have power to appoint agents 
and organize and direct the trust 
as best they can for the best interest 
of the tobaceo-growers of the State 
and to encourage other States to 
organize and co-operate with the 
trust of this State. 

The sub-agents of each county 
shall organize clubs at school-houses 
co-operate with the Alliance 
when possible. The agents shall take 
an itemized account of each mem- 
ber’s crop as to acres to be planted 
and amount of guano per acre to be 

used, ete. 
| The towns where tobacco sales are 


and 


| ary, 


and sub-county agents appointed, | 


' held shall also be organized and all | 


the directors see fit. The dealers, 
pinhookers, ete., should pay from $5 
to $10, and warehouses from $50 to 
$500. There should be put 
treasury plenty of money to make 
the trust a success. The State agent 
should be paid $2,000 to $3,000 sal- 
and the county from 
$800 to $1,200 per year. These coun- 
ty agents must give all their time to 
the work, and go from house to 
and get who 
grows one acre and more of tobacco 


into the 


agents 


house every farmer 


to join the trust. These men, above 
all else, should be the very best busi- 
ness men to be had. 

There are many details in connec- 
tion with this plan that I might dis- 
cuss here, but I send the above sug- 
gestions now, so others may discuss 
them through your paper and the 
press generally, and I am sure a 
good plan of organization can be 
had by which we can fix the price of 
our tobacco. 

The price of cotton can be con- 
trolled the same way. 

H. F. FREEMAN, M. D., 

Wilson Co., N. C. 
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CALIFORNIA FARMING. 


Our Washington Correspondent Writes | 


Again of Agriculture in the Far West 
—A Peculiar Case. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Southern California 
possesses the most highly developed 
the United States. 


undoubtedly 


irrigation in 


sared for, at four years from trans- 
planting. When they are 
years old they may bear 300 boxes 


| of oranges to the acre, which will 


Water there has been difficult to get | 


and is expensive, consequently the 


greatest value has been put upon it, | 


and every drop is made to count. 
is equally rich in natural resources, 
and has, besides, in the Sacramento 


River a limitless water supply to ir- | 
Yet, be- 


rigate millions of acres. 
eause the San Joaquin has rainfall, 


It | 


no irrigation has been developed, and | 


the lands are planted to vast fields 
of wheat, resulting in an entire lack 
of settlement of the valley, whereas 
the region around Los Angeles, hav- 
ing practically no rainfall, has be- 
come thickly settled with a prosper- 
ous, energetic class of people, who 
are making it one of the most won- 
derful regions of the United States. 
Los Angeles is simply an instance 
of where adverse conditions have ac- 
tually foreed development. This is 
often possible where the active fac- 
tor of development is the pushing, 
aggressive American. Under the old 
Spanish regime, Southern California 
would be to-day where she was at the 
time of the Mexican conquest. 
And this good, coming out of sup- 
posed evil or misfortune, can be seen 
in a still different phase in this same 
locality. The last five years have 
been very dry ones. Many water 
sources have failed. I do not remem- 
ber the figures, but I think what was 
considered in earlier years an aver- 
age annual rainfall for Los Angeles 
The last few 
years it has ranged 7, 8 or 9 inches; 


was 15 or 16 inches. 


so that ditches and canals have large- 
ly failed. About the third year of 
the drouth the fruit-growers said: 
“Tf we do not get rain the country 
is lost.” They did not get it, and 
yet this fact has proven the greatest 
blessing to their industries. 
up in despair the idea of getting 


Giving 


enough water out of the mountains, 
they commenced boring and pumping 
tests to try and save their orchards. 
The result has been a marvelous un- 
derground water development, ever- 
lasting in its supply and easily con- 
trolled. Twelve thousand of 
oranges at Riverside are irrigated 
from underground waters. Water 
was found in many places where it 
had been there 
water. 


aeres 


said could be no 

It seems strange that just south 
of Southern California, where water 
is so precious—in fact, still in South- 
ern California—a great river runs to 
waste which would irrigate ten mil- 
the 
But the diversion 





lion acres—the Nile of America 
Colorado River. 











of its waters is a great engincering 


problem, and but little has been done 
thus far to utilize them. Eventually 


they will doubtless be all spread out | 
upon the land and produce enormous | 


crops; for we are just at the thres- 
hold of irrigation in America. 

The orange orchards of Southern 
California begin to bear, if well 


likely net the grower $3800; and if 
his orchard is well located and not 
subject to frost, he will probably 


hold it at $2,000 an acre. An enor- 


mous figure, yet warranted by the | 
But, on the other hand, | 


returns. 
through mismanage- 
ment and poor location, barely re- 
turn expenses. 


many acres, 


The soil of Southern California is | 
rich, and this fact, it seems to me, | 


is not proving an unmixed blessing 
to the people. They have not ap- 
parently given exhaustive study to 
the fertilizing question. Many of 
the older orchards are not producing 
as vigorously as the smaller trees 
where the soil has not been depleted. 
The growers do not seem to expect 
so much of an old tree. 


As a matter of fact, age should | 
be no bar to an increasing yield | 
attains its full | 
growth and the foliage interlocks in | 
In Florida the growers | 


until the orange 
the rows. 
apparently understand feeding the 
trees better, and again for the same 
reason that has in general built up 
Southern California. The 
orange-grower 
speak. 
most pure sand, and so has had to 
make a close study of supplying them 
with food from the start. In a erop 


twelve | 


Florida | 
has no soil, so to} 
He plants his trees in al- | 


| broad ground that Kansas has no 
rights or interest in the stream, and 


that the appropriations of water by | 


Colorado are in accordance with the 


doctrine respecting the use of water | 
natural stream for beneficial | 


of 

purposes which has prevailed always 
| in the arid regions of this country. 
Kansas will contend that notwith- 
standing the fact that the Arkansas 
| takes its head among the mountains 
| of Colorado, all the country through 
| which that river passes has propor- 
tionate claims to its waters. The 
overruling of the demurrer indicates 
| that the court purposes to hear the 
Kansas side of the ease, and it is to 
be hoped that the final decision will 
deal with the broad principles in- 
volved and establish a just basis for 


a 


|the use of water from interstate 
| streams throughout the irrigated 
| West.” 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 





North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Monroe Enquirer: From samples 
sent to this office we judge that the 
velvet-bean crop in this county is 
fine. A number of farmers in this 
county planted velvet-beans as an ex- 
perimental crop last spring. The 
vines are fine and are full of beans, 


| but the beans will not mature in this 


i climate. 


so intensive and valuable as the or- | 


ange or lemon, the question of the 


cost of fertilizer does not really en- 
ter. Half a ton to the acre is a 
large application in California. A 
ton to the acre is not unusual in 
Florida. 

Trrigation begets good cultivation. 
The old way was to flood on the 
water; after it had sunk into the 
the cultivator over 
lightly, and then in a short time irri- 
This left the roots at 
the surface and necessitated the use 
of much water. Now better results 
are obtained by three, four or five 
good soakings, followed by a deep 


ground, run 


gate again. 


and continual stirring of the soil. | ae 
i S | companies are no more. 


The orchards of Southern California 
are as clean of weeds and as smooth 
as a kitchen garden in spring-time, 
ready for planting. 

By the way, this irrigation busi- 
ness occasionally develops features 
that sound strange enough to East- 
ern farmers. Take this paragraph, 
for example, from the Chicago Rural 
Voice: 

“The United States Supreme Court 
has overruled the demurrer of the 
State of Colorado to the bill brought 
by the State of Kansas to test the 
right of Colorado to use so large a 
quantity of the water from the Ar- 


kansas River for irrigation purposes | 
as to practically divert its entire sup- | 


ply and make irrigation impossible 
along its course in Kansas. 
an interesting case; it brings up the 
same principles involved in the case 
against the United States by Mexico 
relative to our rights in the waters 
of the Rio Grande, and is one of 
large interest as 
States of the Union where similar 
conditions exist. 


| the lower prades of tobacco. 


Even in this exceptionally 
late fall the indications are that 
frost will kill the beans. 


Washington Gazette: A farmer 
tells us he is now engaged in picking 
a crop of cotton that would not have 
matured but for the mild weather 
that has been prevalent this month, 
and while he was in Norfolk last 
week he was informed the truckers, 
if no frost came within ten days, 
would be shipping strawberries and 
a second crop of beans. 


Littleton Reporter: Reports from 
tobacco-growers are discouraging. 
They report decline in prices on all 


The 


| high prices prevailing prior to the 


This is | 


between many | 


consolidation of the two big tobacco 
This is as 
Let our farmers pre- 
pare a small crop of tobacco for the 
next season and greatly reduce the 
supply, and thereby enhance its 
value. 


we expected. 


in the present high prices of tobac- 
co—first, that it may cause the 
raisers to rush their tobaceo on the 
market in such quantities as to de- 


press the prices; second, it may cause 
the too large abandonment of food 
erops and too great coneentration 
upon tobaceo, and this, with a bad 
would result disaster. 
There is no doubt that these points 
| are well taken. 


season, in 


east, have 


| eotton 


B to be the work of W. F. Massey, 
| T. K. Bruner and Franklin Sher- 
| man, and will cover the best varie- 
| ties, spraying, treatment, ete. Much 
| will be devoted to the apple. There 
is remarkable interest in this fruit 
since the notably fine apple show 
at the State Fair. Inquiries as to 
apples and apple-growing lands are 
coming in all the way from Minne- 
sota. There is no limit to the possi- 
bilities of this business in the moun- 
tain counties. Moses Cone, who has 
40,000 trees in Watauga, will set out 
thousands more, among them 500 
Grimes’s Golden. 


Colonel Olds: Commissioner of 
Agriculture Patterson returned to- 
day, having held several Farmers’ In- 
stitutes. At two of these the at- 
tendance was good. The Commis- 
sioner says that the fall sales of 
fertilizer-tax tags are not so large 
as they were last autumn, but that 
a lot of tags may have been carried 
over by the fertilizer manufacturers 
which were not used for the spring 
trade. The North Carolina crop 
report for November, issued by the 
State Agricultural Department, 
gives the following figures: Yield of 
compared with average 86 
per cent: compared with last year, 
102. Yield of tobaeco compared 
with average 97 per cent: compared 
with last year, 100. The following 
are percentages of the yield as com- 
pared with average: Corn, 90; pea- 
nuts, 91; sweet potatoes, 98; peas, 85. 








Alfalfa for Dairy Cows. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Hoard’s Dairyman has completed 
an investigation showing the econo- 
my of feeding alfalfa to cows for 
milk production. The returns from 
40 dairy herds which were fed alfalfa 


| as a part of their ration are com- 


pared with the returns from 40 dairy 
herds which received no alfalfa. The 








Charlotte Observer: Col. John S. | 
Cuningham, of Person, sees danger | 


| 


The tobacco farm- | 
| ers of this State, especially of the | 
made a great deal of | 


money in the last year, and under the | 


circumstances the position 
“plunging” will 


sistible. 


for | 
be well-nigh irre- 


first-named class comprised a total 
of 495 cows, and the second-named 
All of ‘these cows 
are in Onondaga County, New York, 
not far from the city of Syracuse. 

The returns show that the alfalfa- 
fed cows produced a net profit of 
$10.05 per year, while the cows which 
received no alfalfa produced a net 
profit of only $1.53 per year, or a 
difference in favor of the alfalfa-fed 
cows of $8.52 per year. ~ 

North Carolina readers are not 
a3 much interested in dairying as 
the New York farmers are, but there 
is a lesson in this test for every feed- 
er of live stock. New York farmers 
have for years been paying a mint 
of money for bran, gluten feeds and 
cotton-seed meal or the so-called 
“protein” feeds. This test shows 
that money can be saved by growing 
at least a part of the protein at 
home. The same thing can be done 
in this State by growing cow-peas 
and perhaps alfalfa, too, for both 
of these crops contain large quanti- 
ties of protein. 


class 357 cows. 


A. D. MNAITR. 


| Experiment Farm, Southern Pines, 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: | 
| The Agricultural Department is pre- | 
Colorado takes the | paring a bulletin on Tree Fruits. It 


N. OC. 
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THE BIRDS. 





THE FARMERS SHOULD PROTECT | 
| 
| 


Their Immense Value as Insect Destroy- 
ers—Better Bird Laws Needed. 


(By T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary State Au- 
dubon Society, Greensboro, N. C.) 


To those who have thought but lit- 
tle concerning the practical value of 
birds to man, it may be a new idea 
that their usefulness is a most pro- 
nouneed reality. This usefulness 
lies chiefly in the services they ren- 
der as destroyers of insects which 
are injurious to vegetation, as con- 
sumers of small rodents, as destroy- 
ers of large quantities of seeds of 
noxious plants, and as scavengers. 
Birds constitute the chief force in 
keeping down the surplus number of 
inseets which otherwise would be im- 
measurably destructive to the agri- 
cultural products of the country. As 
matters now exist, one-tenth of the | 
entire agricultural product of the 
United States each year. is a total 
loss through the inroads of insects, 
and we are told that owing to the 
decreasing number of birds, this per- 
centage is annually increasing in 
many States. The good which birds 
thus do to the agriculturist is sim- 
ply inealeulable. 

The young of some species eat 
more than their own weight of insect | 
food daily. 
been, known to consume more than 





t1rown robins also have 


their own weight during a period of 
twenty-four hours. <A bird’s heart 
beats twice as fast as the human 
heart, and the temperature of its 
blood would be to us a terrible, con- 
suming fever. To keep up such won- 
derful vitality, a great quantity of 
the most nourishing food is at all 
times absolutely necesary. The great 
majority of birds subsist chiefly on | 
inseet diet, 
varieties 


and two-thirds of the | 
found in North Carolina 
are almost wholly insectivorous. 


Birds digest their food so rapidly | 
that it is difficult to estimate the | 
real amount which they consume. It 
is known, however, that a swallow 


will eat six or seven hundred flies in 
a day. The of a cuckoo 
(rain-crow), shot at 6 o’elock in the | 
morning, held twenty-three  tent- 
caterpillars partly The 
stomachs of chickadees have not in- 
frequently been found to contain 
over two hundred eggs of the canker- 
worm and as many as_ twenty-five 
of the female moths, each holding 
over one hundred eggs. It has been 
estimated that during the one month 
that these insects infest the trees, | 
each chickadee would destroy over 
130,000 eggs. A pewee, which I once 
watched in Guilford County, cap- | 
tured sixteen insects during a period 
of ten minutes. The bird would dart 
out a few yards, sieze a passing in- | 
sect and return at onee to her look- 
out perch. When some hours later 
I again‘ saw-tlie “bird she was still 
busy at her work. 


stomach 


digested. 


The real value of birds as insect | 
destroyers has not been appreciated | 
generally. One reason for this is 
owing to the fact that their work is 
not apparent to the casual observer, 
who rarely sees a bird except when | 
it is alarmed, and therefore is not | 


feeding. Superficial observation has 
been a cause for much suffering to 
birds, and a great pecuniary loss on 
the part of the observers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| avoided by storing it in the husk, but | 


We, as a people, have failed to ob- | 


serve carefully the feeding habits of | 


our feathered friends, and thus have | 
not learned their intrinsic value. For | 
the same reason, we have not been | 


ervation to enact adequate laws for 
their protection. There have been 
recorded in North Carolina 312 spe- 
cies of birds. Three hundred of 
these are not protected by the laws 
of the State except in a few coun- 
ties. Public sentiment is so lax in 
many sections that even these laws 
are little better than no laws at all. 

There is seareely a bird within the 
limits of our Commonwealth that is 
not regarded as a legitimate mark 
for a gun. Numbers of men and 
boys in almost every section of the 
eountry, at times, shoot non-game 
birds indiscriminately. 
of chimney-swifts, swallows, martins 
and night-hawks (bullbats) are shot 
every summer, “just to see them fall.” 
The small boy plunders the nests of 


Thousands | 
| eovered for about one day. 


| sufficiently interested in their pres- | 


their eggs for his “collection,” and | 


thority. Our sea-birds have been al- 
most exterminated by the plume- 


' does so unrestrained by parental au- | 


hunters, who gather the feathers for | 


the great millinery business. 
some sections of the central and 
eastern portions of the State thou- 
sands of young mocking-birds are 


people who attempt to rear them by 
hand as singers for the ever-ready 
Northern and Western markets. 
responsible parties wandering about 


the fields, without the least instincts | has always been the great problem 
of sportsmanship, shoot woodpeck- | 


| ers, red-birds, sparrows and thrushes. 


Only a short time since I heard a 
gentleman complaining that he had 
seen a boy shoot...’ moecking-birds in 
the cemetery of one of our chief 
cities. The boy said he “was trying 
to see how many birds he could kill 
in an hour.” This kind of thing has 
gone on too long. Observing people 
are constantly testifying that birds 
are not as numerous in 
tions as in former years. 

The problem with which Nature 
is confronted, of adjusting the habits 
of her wild creatures to meet the 
changing environments occasioned 
by the advancement of civilization 
into the wilderness, is a stern one. 
When, therefore, man adds to her 


their sec- 


Tr- | 


Tn | 


' even a lamp, cigar or pipe. 


_ taken annually from their nests by 


| ous, ruinous, and wherever practised 


| the Society for the Prevention of 
| Cruelty to Animals. 


difficulties by causing the wholesale | 


destruction of any particular form 
of wild life, the rapid falling off in 
numbers of the persecuted necessari- 
ly follows. The alarming decrease 
of the number of birds in the United 
States of recent years has been the 
occasion of much anxiety to the 
minds of thoughtful persons. Many 
States have already passed laws for 


| hive, with the western gales driving 


Weevil in Grain. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


Weevil in corn may be largely | 


this may not be desirable and with | 
other grains this suggestion is of no | 
effect. To treat grain after it has | 
become infested it must be placed in 
a tight or reasonably tight bin or box 
and treated with carbon bi-sulphide. 
This is a very foul-smelling liquid 
which may be had of druggists at 
about 25 cents per pound. It should 
be used at the rate of 1% table- 
spoonsful to each 100 pounds of 
grain. It may be thrown directly 
on the grain in the bin or placed 
in shallow pans or saucers in the 
bin and allowed to evaporate. If it 
is to be thrown on the grain, throw 


in several places, so that the fumes 
shall penetrate all parts of the bin. 


In either case the bin should be at 
onee covered with an oil-cloth or 
thick blanket to prevent the escape 
of the fumes and allowed to remain 


This treatment is cheap, effective, 
easy to apply, and does not hurt the 
grain or other materials in the least, 
for either planting or food purposes. 
Failure in its use must be due either 
to poor quality of bi-sulphide, or to 
carelessness in application. 

The bi-sulphide is very inflamma- 
ble, and no light or fire ean be al- 
lowed near when it is being used, 
and for some time afterward, not 





FRANKLIN SHERMAN 





Wintering Bees. 


The successful wintering of bees 


with average bee-keepers, even with 
our most skillful apiarists. Yet, 
when the colony has a good queen 
and an ample supply of stored honey, 
the task is comparatively simple. The 
old plan of leaving the colonies on 
their summer stands, unprotected 
from the stinging cold of our north- 
ern and western winters, is barbar- 





should call for the interference of 


In their wild 
state the bees are snugly packed 
away inside a big hollow tree in the 
woods, where the winds are obstruct- 
ed and broken, and the biting cold 
tempered by the natural protection 
of the forest. Average people try to | 
make a colony brave the inclemen- 
cies of our winters in a thin-walled | 


the snow into every opening or crack. 


| How can we expect a colony to out- 


| expect to see them come out in good 


the protection of their birds, and | 


| there are those who believe that the 


people of North Carolina will not 
longer consent to see their innocent 


and valuable friends 
slaughtered by thoughtless and vi- 
cious persons. 





wantonly | 


Praising all alike is praising none. | 


—Gay. 


live such exposure? I now put my 


colonies in safe winter quarters, and | 


shape in spring, ready to go to work 
with full vigor the first warm day, 
and just as soon as a flower is in| 
sight or offering pollen and nectar. | 
I first move the colonies gradually 
closer together, entrances all toward 
the east, and finally crowd them to- | 
gether on a platform, four or six 
inches apart. This platform forms 
the bottom of a box, which surrounds 
the three colonies and gives just | 
room enough for packing four inches | 


| change 
| every farm paper and every news- 


of chaff or cut straw all around and 
on top of the hives, also a slanting 
roof that sheds water. The cover 
of each hive is taken off and the 
frames covered with a cushion or 
blanket before the chaff is put over 
them. This, with the entrances left 
wholly or partly open, will give the 
needed chance for ventilation and 
for the escape of moisture.—Farm 
and Fireside. 





Agricultural Education for the Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer takes the 
position that before the farm paper 
or the agricultural college can be 
appreciated by the farmer, that he 
must be educated to it in the com- 
mon schools of the country, and ad- 
vises that the science of agriculture 
should be taught in all the country 
schools. 

In this opinion we heartily concur. 
The farmer boys are being educated 
away from the farm instead of to it. 
They are made to believe that only 
the profession of law, medicine or 
preacher, or merchant, is dignified 
and affords an opportunity to make 
money. 

Generally speaking, everything 
pertaining to the farm has been pic- 
tured as the calling of the ignorant, 
and that farming means a life of 
drudgery and obscurtty. 

The science of agriculture intro- 
duced into the country: school would 


| dispel these ideas, and there would 
| be developed among the pupils those 


with a genius for farming, just as 
in other professions. 

The writer believes in allowing the 
natural talent of the child to de- 
velop, to let him or her follow the 
inborn inclination. It would be use- 
less to try to make a preacher out of 
the boy whose mind was of a me- 
chanical turn, but if agriculture were 
taught in our common schools much 
of the false impression now in the 
minds of the farmer boys would be 
cleared away, and a higher value 
placed upon the farm and the farm- 
er, and he would quickly see the 
opportunities offered by the life of 
a farmer when conducted on business 
prineiples, and he would not be in 
such a hurry to rush to the town or 
city to seek other employment. When 
we consider that agriculture is the 
foundation stone upon which rests 
the happiness, prosperity and great- 
ness of our country, and without 


| which all other enterprises would 


fail, it seems strange that this great 
science, dealing with nature, the 
which to understand brings into play 
all the faculties of the mind to com- 


' prehend, would be so little consid- 


ered as a part of an educational sys- 
tem. The time has come for action 
along these lines, and the day is not 
far distant when more of the science 
of agriculture will be taught in all 
the schools and less of foreign ex- 
and Greek. To this end 


paper should work until we place the 
profession of the farmer at its right- 
ful place—at the head of all the pro- 
fessions requiring a knowledge of 
nature’s laws, a knowledge of chem- 
istry, a knowledge of plant growth 
and requirements, and, above all, 
business ability. Is there any other 
profession that requires a broader 
and more comprehensive education 
than this ’—Ben G. Sevier, in Green- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Plant. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 
Francis G. Newlands, the father 

of the National Irrigation Act, 

ceeds Senator Jones, of Nevada, for 


suc- 


a long time a picturesque figure in 
the Senate and a lifelong champion 
of free silver. 

A Frankfort, Ky., dispatch says 
that Henry FE. Youtsey, convict in 
the penitentiary serving a life sen- 
for the Goebel 


signed a confession giving the de- 


tence murder, has 
tails of the plot, and the confession 
is in the hands of the State’s attor- 
neys. 

John G. Carlisle, formerly Secre- 
iary of the Treasury, has accepted a 
retainer fee to appear for Virginia 
tepublicans in the legal contest that 
has been begun against the validity 
of the new Constitution of Virginia, 
which disfranchises practically the 
entire negro vote of the State. 

It is said that President Roosevelt 
decided appoint Dr. 
Crum, the colored political leader, 


has not to 
collector of the port of Charleston, 
8. C. It is understood that the 
President’s decision is the result of 
Dr. 
political career, charging him with 
questionable conduct in the National 
Republican Convention some years 
ago. 


statements concerning Crum’s 


The figures of the Commissioner 
of Immigration show that only 1,649 
Chinamen arrived in this country 
during the last fiscal year, this being 
a decrease of 810 from the year be- 
fore. When it is seen that the ar- 
rivals from Italy during the same 
period numbered 178,375 and from 
Austria-Hungary 171,989 one wond- 
ers if it would not be a pretty good 
scheme to apply restrictive measures 
to the Atlantic as well as the Pacific 
side of the country.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 

Returns from nearly all the coun- 
ties of Texas show that the Consti- 
tutional Amendment requiring the 
prepayment of poll taxes to entitle a 
citizen to vote has been carried by 
a vote of two to one. The 
amendment will put Texas on much 


over 


the same standing as Louisiana and 
Mississippi in regard to the suffrage, 
will extinguish negro voters and eut 
down the white, and is likely to ma- 
terially reduce the total vote of the 
State. The Republicans will be the 
worst hurt.—Landmark. 

Reports of the bubonic plague in 
San Francisco have failed to attract 
much attention beeause every 
takes it for granted that the city on 
the Pacific must pay for the advan- 
tages of Asiatic trade by being 
troubled with Oriental maladies. It 


one 


is something of a surprise to learn 
that there is really some danger that 
the scourge may grow to serious pro- 
portions. It is reported that there 
have been 2,233 deaths in California 
from that source since: February, all 
but three in San Francisco. Not one 
of the cases reported recovered.— 
Exchange. 


The recent election in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii resulted in a sweep- 
Prince Kal- 
aninaole, popularly known as “Prince 
Cupid,” was elected Delegate to Con- 
gress over William Wilcox, the in- 
eumbent and Democratic candidate, 
by a majority of over 2,000. The 
Legislature will be almost entirely 
Republican, as_ fifteen Republican 
and _ five Senators 
The new Delegate 


ing Republican victory. 


Representatives 
have been elected. 


to Congress is a full-blooded Ha- | 


walian. 


| ment is 


phenomenally mild—no killing frost 
—the plant has had ample time to 
ripen and the picking season thus 
far all that could be desired. It is 
therefore not improbable that the 
crop this year will exceed that of last 
year by some 300,000 bales.” 


The Irish land question which has 
been the source of more injustice 


and crime than the world may ever | 


comprehend appears to be nearing a 
settlement. The British govern- 
expected to 
adopt a compulsory act under which 


the landlords, whose rule has been 


| the bane of the island for centuries, 


Says the Literary Digest: The 
daily newspapers seem to approve 
heartily the indictment of three | 


Christian Scientists for manslaugh- | 


ter in the second degree, on the 


ground that they “did maliciously | 
and feloniously cause the death of | 


Y 


Ithel Quimby, aged seven years, by | 


neglecting to provide medical at- | 


tendanece,” 
The little girl died of malignant 
with no treatment except that given 
by John C. Lathrop, a Christian 
Science practitioner, and by her pa- 
rents, also Christian Scientists, who 
are all three now held on the above 
If found guilty, the law pre- 
seribes no less a penalty than fifteen 
years’ imprisonment or $1,000 fine, 
or both. 


The 
Youth’s 


Doukhobor 


charge. 


the 
the 


so 


following note from 
Companion explains 
movement of which 
much has been said of late: 
last 
of fanaticism among 


month there was 


the 


ada. 


junction to forsake everything for 


Late | 
an outbreak | 
curious | 
Russian seet known as Doukhobors, | 
who settled two or three years ago | 
in the Northwest Territories of Can- | 
Following one of their number | 
whom they believed to be John the | 
Japtist, and obeying literally the in- | 


as the indictment puts it. | 


the sake of Christ, hundreds of | 
them started upon a_ disorderly | 
march in search of the Messiah. 
Men, women and children were 


among the pilgrims, and some of 
them died from exposure by the way. 
The weather beeame severely cold 
the 
march, and the government, to save 
the lives of the pilgrims, detailed a 
strong foree of mounted police to 
intercept them and compel them to 
return to their villages. 


while the procession was on 


Latham, Alexander & Co., of New | 


York, in a 
25th, put forth an estimate of 11,- 
000,000 bales on the eotton crop of 
1902-1908, 10,681,000 for 
1901-1902. North Carolina is put 
down in the eurrent crop estimate 
for 650,000 bales, 550,000 
last circular con- 
eludes: 


against 


against 
The 


“Last year was an unfavor- 


bales year. 


able one for cotton production in 


nearly all seetions. In the South 
Atlantie State excessive rains pre- 
vailed much of the scason and in 


Texas and the Southwestern States 
a disastrous drought cut the crop 
short. In spite of these adverse con- 
ditions the yield proved to be 10,681,- 
000 bales. This year as a rule the 
season has been favorable; stands 
were perfect, cultivation good, the 
crop matured early, the fall has been 


cireular letter of Nov. | 


will be bought out by the tenants. 
By this plan the British government 
will act as a realty agent and ad- 
vance by a system of credits and 
yearly installments the tremendous 
sum of $500,000,000 as the purchase 
price for the tenants, number 410,- 
000. By former acts the govern- 


/ ment has already advanced $100,000,- 
diphtheria in White Plains, N. Y., | 


600, and thus enabled 70,000 tenants 


| to purchase their holdings. This was 


There has 
been no relief in the poor sections 


in the richest districts. 


of western Ireland, where the most 
The 


three 


suffering is reported. plan 
Only tenants 


were behind in this year’s repayment 


worked well. 


| of their installments to the govern- 


ment. As a result of the same legis- 


i lation $150,000,000 is available now 


Landlordism 
is a curse to any people. No nation 
can be prosperous or permanently 


for future purchase. 


endure where the common people are 
refused the 
brighter day seems dawning for the 
Irish people, for which all mankind 
must rejoice.—Chicago Rural-Voice. 


aeceess to 





FORGETTING TO VOTE. 





Number of Ballots in South Carolina 
Ridiculously Small. 


Columbia, S. C., Nov. 28.—The ne- 
groes have ceased to vote in South 
Carolina. 
fied electors having registration tick- 
ets did not go to the polls this fall. 

The canvass of returns in the Sec- 


Thousands who are quali- 


| retary of State’s oftice shows that in 
| the six Congressional distriets where 


Republicans were nominated there 


| were 742 votes polled for these can- 


didates November 4th. The largest. 
aumber in any one district was 247 
and the smallest 34. 
sort and Georgetown, where there 


Even in Beau- 


were negro candidates for county of- 
fices and the Legislature, few ne- 
groes went to the polls. In these 
counties there has always been a di- 
vision of the offices and until now 
the negroes have had representation 
in the Legislature, but for the first 
time since the negroes got the bal- 
fot, not one is holding any public 
office in the State. Bolts, the lone 
colored member in the last Legisla- 
ture, has been retired and the body 
to meet early in January will be com- 
vosed of white men unanimously. 
Two years ago nearly five times as 
many Republican votes were polled 
as this year. The entire Democratic 
vote in the last election was 31,343. 


immediately | 
| years. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





What Congress Will Do in the Short 
Session Which Has Just Begun. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Most of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have arrived in Washing- 
ton, the President has completed his 
message, and it is being rapidly put 
in type and everything is ready for 
the convening on Monday of what 
promises to be one of the most in- 
of recent 
The social season is in full 
the diplomats have reopened 


teresting short sessions 


swing, 


| their embassies, and legations, and 


room at the 
initiated with 


the new state dining 
White House has been 


| a farewell dinner to M. Cambon, the 
| retiring French Ambassador. 


THE PRESIDENT S MESSAGE 


While speculation is rife in regard 
to the President’s message and num- 
are 
finding their way into print, your 


erous sensational predictions 
correspondent is in a position to say 
that there will be nothing sensation- 
al about the document. It will be a 
brief statement of facts as they ap- 
pear to Mr. aside 
from a virtual reiteration of his well 
known views in regard to the trusts 
and his recommendation of a bi-par- 


Roosevelt and, 


tisan tariff commission to examine 
into the question of tariff modifica- 
tion, there will be no remarkable fea- 
tures. It is expected that some ref- 
erence will be made to the financial 
situation, both in this country and 


_ the Philippines, and Congress will be 


land. A | 


| the conditions demand. 


urged to enact such legislation as 
Briefly, Mr. 
Roosevelt is too appreciative of the 
heavy responsibilities which must 
rest on the President to be willing 
to assume those which belong to 


Congress. 


The policy followed by the Presi- 
dent in his message will be observed 


| by Seeretary Shaw in his fortheom- 


The Secretary 
will set forth, in unequivocal terms, 


ing annual report. 


the evils of the present currency sys- 
tem and will urge upon Congress the 
necessity of legislation which will 
remedy the defects. Ex-Seeretary of 


the Treasury Lyman J. Gage, said 


| last night that the sentiment of the 


New York Chamber of 


was that a change should be made in 


Commerce 


the law whereby banks should be per- 
mitted to issue currency without de- 
positing bonds as security therefor, 
the issue to be based on the financial 
standing of the issuing bank. 

NO 


TARIFF LEGISLATION 


Numerous Senators and Represen- 
tatives who have been seen by your 
correspondent state that they do not 
believe there will be any attempt at 
tariff revision during the short ses- 


sion. That a tariff commission may 


be appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject and report a year later is pos- 
sible, but that will be the extent to 
The dele- 
gations from -Minnesota and other 
parts of the Northwest are strongly 
in favor of the reduction of certain 


which the matter will go. 


schedules but even they appreciate 
that it will be almost impossible to 
effect such important legislation in 
the limited time at the command of 
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the Fifty-seventh Congress, while to | 


leave an unfinished tariff bill in com- 
mittee on the 4th of March would 
to the business 
prosperity of the country. 

STHREE NEW STARS FOR THE FLAG 


prove disastrous 


There were many important mat- 
and in confer- 
adjourned last 
summer and they will, of course, take 


ters left in committee 


enee when Congress 


precedence over new legislation. The 


first measure to demand the atten- 
tion of the Senate will be the “Om- 
nibus Statehood Bill,” which will be 
reported December 38rd, and will be- 
come the unfinished business on the 
tenth day of tl 


nn ; 
the There is 
already a large lobby in Washington 


session. 
to further the interests of this meas- 
ure and Senator Beveridge and other 
the Territorial 
Committee are touring the Territo- 


members of Senate 


CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

Dr. Cave, of Padueah, Ky., 
has been ealled to the pastorate of 


alli callamm 


FRO 


Rey. 


Raleigh. 


Durham Sun: Mr. H. A. Reams, 


The ladies of the Rex Hospital | 


Aid Association, Raleigh, desire to 
inform physicians living out of the 


city that a female patient can be 


| treated free of charge in the Memo- 


on the 21st of November, had from | 


his garden, from a second planting, 


and tomatoes. 
markable for this time of the year. 


Statesville Mascot: This has been 
fall. The in 


a remarkable cotton 


i the fields around Statesville is still 


ries preparatory to bringing in their ; ~ 
| time. 


The bill, as passed by the 
and referred to 


report. 
House 
Statehood 
Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico, 
but 


whieh 


Committee, confers on 


there is a eonsiderable faction 


favors the annexation of In- 


the Senate | 


blooming, the roses are full of buds 
and blooms, and the grass is spring- 
ing up almost as it does in spring- 


Raleigh News and Observer: The | 
organization of the Oak City Ware- | 


house and Investment Company, of 


| Raleigh, which is organized with a 


dian Territory to Oklahoma Terri- | 


tory, and the admissior of the whole 


as one State. This faction is likely 
to make itself heard in the Senate 
and prolong the debate. 
LEFT OVER 


SEVERAL BILLS 


Another important measure passed 
by the House and left in a Senate 
committee is the Immigration Bill, 
which places certain restrictions on 
foreign immigration. 
many zealous advoeates who believe 


menaced by the influx of immigra- | 


tion from lower Europe and they will 


capital of $50,000 to promote the to- 
bacco interests of Raleigh, has been 
completed. 

Greenville Refiector: Friday Mr. 
Allen Warren, of Riverside Nur- 
series, brought us three pears that 
are of the second crop this year in 
The variety is War- 


his orchard. 


| ren’s Ever-bearing Leconte, and they 


are well developed and of excellent 


| flavor. 


The bill has | 


Landmark: Judge Fred. Moore did 


_ a wise and proper thing in removing 
the future of the United States is | 


the Wileox case from Pasquotank | 


County. It is as plain as anything 


| could be that the feeling there is so 


press its passage. On the other | 
hand, there are in Washington 
strong lobbies representing the 


steamship interests and those of cer- 


railroads whose connections 
with Canadian lines afford them con- 


siderable profit, who will use every 


tain 


tion. 

In House committees were left the 
Ship Subsidy Bill, the Fowler Cur- 
reney Bill, the Lacey Public Land 
Bill, and a number of others, none 
of which ean be speedily disposed of. 
In eonference is the Anti-Anarchy 
Bill which must take 


some time unless the conferees ar- 


necessarily 


rive at a prompt agreement which is 
In addition 
to the important measures mention- 


regarded as improbable. 


ed there are fourteen regular appro- 
priation bills, likely to involve ap- 
proximately $750,000,000, with per- 


strong against Wilcox that a fair 
and impartial trial in his case was 
entirely out of the question. 
Congressman Pou has received a 
communication from Hon. A. W. 
Machen, superintendent of free de- 


| livery, in which he states that, owing 
effort to defeat the proposed restric- | 


to the fact that the appropriation 


for rural free delivery service is 


haps several urgency deficiency bills, | 


so that it will be seen Cdngress will 
have little time to spare. 

Cuban reciprocity has not been re- 
ferred to for the reason that there 
is still considerable doubt of the pos- 
sibility of effecting a treaty for sub- 
mission to the Senate. 
with Colombia 


Negotiations are 


at a standstill but should they be re- | 


sumed they would result in another 
treaty for the Senate to ratify. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 28, 1902. 





God’s response to the fears of man 
is always “Fear not.”—Abbott. 


exhausted, no additional routes will 
be ordered in operation before the 
first day of February. 

Some time 


News and Observer: 


ago it was announced that Mr. C. G. | 


Latta, of this city, would enter suit 
for damages against the company in 


New York by whose electric street Court this week, but was postponed 


ear he was so badly hurt some 


months This has been done, 


ago. 


; Z Montgomery, 
the First Presbyterian Church, of | : 


rial cot. Full particulars ean be ob- 
tained by writing to Mrs. Lawrence, 
Rex Hospital, or to Mrs. Walter A. 
Raleigh. Many pa- 
tients have been successfully treated 
in this cot, and it is the desire of 
the ladies that it shall never remain 
unoccupied. Everything is furnished 


| entirely free of charge. 
snap-beans, butter-beans, cucumbers 


This is something re- 
8 | 


On Thanksgiving night Raleigh’s 
annual intercollegiate debate 
held at the Academy of Music be- 
tween representatives of Richmond 
College 
The question for debate “Re- 
solved, That American honor de- 
mands that we grant independence 
to the Philippine Islands.” Rich- 
mond had the its de- 
baters being Lane Lacy and John W. 
Kinchelso, while the champions of 
the negative for Wake Forest were 
F. J. Sherwood and James Royall. 
The cup was awarded to Richmond 
College. 


was: 


affirmative, 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: So rapid- 


ly has the work of building the main 
building at the Methodist Orphan- 


tem all over Mecklenburg, was high- 
ly important. It means much in the 
way of facilitating the reading of 
and thus in the 
Like the tel- 
ephone, it puts the county in touch 
with the centers of population and 
country life of its only 
drawback that is worth considering, 
the only drawback that renders it 
less desirable than town life—loneli- 
It has been suggested that 
some of the by-routes in this county 
will suffer for the lack of this great 


fresh newspapers 


spread of intelligence. 


relieves 


ness. 


| adjunct of modern life by reason of 


was | 


and Wake Forest College. | 


age here been pushed that the brick | 


work will be completed by the end 
of this month. It is a large and in- 
spiring building. It learned 
that the increase of the school fund 
from fines this year is something 
like $30,000. It is also said that a 
number of towns do not impose any 
fines, and thus the schools do not 


is 





get money which they ought to re- | 


ceive. 





There is certainly an in- | 


crease in reading in the country as | 


well as in cities and towns. The 
rural free delivery and the rural 


school free library are prime causes. | 


In fact, the increase in reading in ': 


the country is no doubt more than 
in the towns. The Raney Library 
has unquestionably stimulated read- 


| ing in Raleigh. 


Statesville Landmark: The ease of 
E. L. Utley, the young man of wealth 
and prominent family who, while 
drunk, on the 25th of October, killed 
T. B. Hollingsworth, night clerk in 
the hotel at Fayetteville, was called 


for trial in Cumberland Superior 


| on motion of the defendant’s coun- 


the damages asked being $60,000, the | 


suit being brought in the 
States Circuit Court in New York 
City. 


United | 


sel, who announced that the defense 
would be insanity, and that they de- 
sired to summon 
Florida to testify. 


witnesses from 
Of course, Utlev 


, was doubtless crazy drunk, but that 


Jonesboro dispatch, 27th: The | 
most high-handed and _ successful 


piece of robbery in the history of | 
Moore County was perpetrated here | 


this morning about 1 o’clock, when 
bd 


. two professional safe-crackers dyna- 


mited the safe of Watson & God- 
frey, stole $3,000 in money and 
$2,000 in North Carolina bonds, and 
made their escape. The robbery was 
not discovered until about daylight, 
when bloodhounds 


were put upon 


the track and trailed the parties to | 


they must have 
boarded a southbound train upon the 
Seaboard. 


Sanford, where 


should not save him from the fate 
he desmerves. The killing was ap- 
parently without provocation, and 
the blood of the murdered man cries 
from the ground. Men 
erazy drunk and commit crimes are 
not excusable 


who get 


law 
Our Supreme Court has said 


in or common 
sense. 
over and over again that drunken- 
ness is not an excuse for crime. 
Charlotte Observer: The meeting 
representative citizens of this 
with Mr. of the 
Postoffice Department, in Charlotte, 


of 


county Boushee, 


| Monday, in the interest of the exten- 


sion of the rural free delivery sys- 


the lack of bridges over considerable 
but 
sioners will doubtless look after and 


streams, the County Commis- 


relieve this trouble. 





Raising More Revenue. 

Unquestionably the greatest of all 
the matters to come before the Lez- 
islature will be that of raising 
money, getting more taxes. Some 
persons have thought there would he 
of bonds to meet, among 
things, the $325,000 deficit 
which has resulted last year and this 
year from the big appropriations 
made in 1901 and the failure of the 
new revenue law 


an issue 


other 


‘aise enough 
The Legisla- 
ture expected great things from that 
revenue act, but the performance by 
equaled the 


to 
money to meet them. 


no manner of means 

promise. 
To-day your 

cially 


correspondent  spe- 
State Auditor 
Dixon, who for two years has closely 
studied this important question of 
how, in a proper way, to raise an 
ample sum by taxation, and asked 
him what he would in his report to 
the Legislature urge it to do in this 
matter. He replied: 

“T will earnestly recommend a 
State tax on all bar-rooms, dispensa- 
ries, whiskey distilleries and rectify- 
ing establishments. Tennessee gets 
$215,000 annually from this source, 
and Virginia $312,000. You ask me 
how much North Carolina gets. 
Why, only $8,000. That is about all 
we receive. You know there will be 


interviewed 


a new and increased assessment of 
railroad property next year. There 
will also then be a reassessment of 
all The tax will 


therefore be levied on a general re- 


real estate. new 


assessment. All improvements made 
on property are to be added to this 
re-assessment, so you will readily see 
there will be a considerable increase 
the tax lists.’”—Raleigh Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 


of 


Joyner’s Majority, 67,631 ; Clark’s, 
62,435. 

The official vote for State Super- 
intendent shows that Joyner (Dem.) 
received 135,380 votes; Long (Rep.) 
68,209. 67,631. 


Commissioner 


Joyner’s majority, 


For Corporation 
(omitting the vote of Forsyth, miss- 
ing), Beddingfield (Dem.), 133,342; 
Abbott (Rep.), 67,474. Beddingfield’s 
majority, 65,868. For Chief Justice 
Judge Clark, Democratic candidate, 
received 132,789 votes, while Judge 
Ifill, Republican, candidate, received 
70,304, giving Clark a majority of 


62,435, 
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THE HOME 


Coronach.* 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 
From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us somes.no cheering, 
ry’ m 
[To Dunean to-morrow. 


The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary; 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But one flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 


Fleet foot on the correl, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever! 
—From Sir Walter Seott’s “Lady of | 
the Lake.” 





From Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Alminax. | 


I hav seen men so fond ov argu- | 
ment that dispute a, 
guide-board at the forks ov a kuntry | 
road, about the distance to the next-| 
What fools! | 
Thare iz plenty ov pholks in this 


they would 


town. 


world whose hartes bleed for the 
poor, but whoze pocketbooks never 
do. | 

The more rare a man’s qualitys | 
are, the more he will be found falt 
with—dust alwus 
more noticeable than dust on a brik. 

Intelekt without judgment iz what | 
ails about one-half the smart people 
in this world. 

There ain’t bad luk in the whole 
world to ruin enny one man, not if 
he will fite it out on that line. 

Genius seems to be the fakulty ov 
doing a thing excellently well, that 
noboddy supposed could be done at 
all. 

Helth is lik munny—we never hav 
a true until we 
lose it. 

I hav made up mi mind that hu- 


on a dimond iz 


idea ov its value 


man hapness konsists in having a 
good deal to do, and then keep do- | 
ing it. 
Mankind to be cheated, but 
they want to hav it dun bi an artist. | 
Falling in luv iz like falling down | 


luv 


stairs—we never kan tell exactly how 
the thing waz did. 

He who haz nothing to do in this | 
world but to amuze himself, has got | 
the hardest job on hand I kno ov. 

The man whoze ambishun is sim- 
ply to live iz ov no more importanse 
in this world than an extra rat iz. 

Truth is like the burrdocks on the 
end ov 


a cow’s tail—the more she 


shakes them oph, the less she gits | 


rid ov them. 

What men kant do they are very 
apt tew admire—they don’t criticize 
a mountain because they kant make 
one. 





*This is No. 85 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
eressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Pyron, Goldsmith, Holmes. 
Kipling, Lanier, Longtellow, Lowell, Mark- 
him, Macaulay. Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, and others, 


CIRCLE | 


| winter, too, but they make little pre- 


| closely interwoven as to be quite dif- 


' swamps and work their way into the 
' mud, where they remain until mild 


| 
OUR WILD NEIGHBORS AND THEIR | 
WINTER HOMES. 
How Field Mice, Snakes and MuskratS 
Prepare for Cold Weather. 

Tread very gently as we approach 
these bushes, and I will show you 
another interesting winter home. Do | 
you see the cat-bird’s old nest? Look | 
at it carefully and you will notice 
that it is not empty, and that it has 
a low, dome-shaped roof on it. Shake 
the bush slightly, and see what hap- 
Aha! There comes the owner, | 
a little yellow-brown mouse’ with | 
white feet and underparts, sniffing | 
the air with his trembling, whiskered | 
his prominent 
black eyes, which are not yet accus- | 
tomed to the light. That is the white- 
footed mouse, or commonly | 
known as the deer-mouse, a dainty | 
creature, very common throughout 
the country, but seldom seen except 
by those who go on purpose to look 
for him. WHe lives in stone-heaps, 
hollow trees or decaying logs, but I 
think he prefers a bird’s old nest to | 
When he finds one 
which suits him, he lines it and roofs 
it over with milkweed-silk, thistle- 
down and other soft fibrous mate- 
rials, and then makes his home in it. 


pens. 


nose, and_ blinking 


more 


any other place. 


| There is a little round hole at the 


side which serves as a doorway. The 


| deer-mouse does not hibernate, but | 


leaves his nest from time to time to | 
visit his store of hickory-nuts and | 
cherry-pits in some hole or cranny, | 
or to hunt for beech-nuts among the | 
fallen leaves. In some eases a nest 
contains only one mouse, while in | 
others there are three or four mice 
eurled up together. 

The snakes are retiring for the 


paration for their long sleep. They 
simply crawl into holes in the 
ground, fissures in rocks or beneath 


the roots of trees, and there remain 


in a torpid condition until the | 
warmth of spring awakens them. | 


Sometimes a lot of them gather in 
a hole some distance from the sur- 
face of the ground, roll themselves 
into one large ball, and thus pass 
the winter. Such a ball is sometimes | 
composed of hundreds of snakes so | 


ficult to separate. 
In winter-time frogs and turtles 
sink to the bottoms of ponds and 


weather returns. 


Muskrats, however, are now mak- 
ing considerable preparations for 
winter, and we had better go over to 
Blueflag Pond and see what they are 
about. As you know, muskrats usual- 
ly live in burrows, which they dig 
in the banks of ponds and streams, 
but some of them prefer to build 
special houses for the winter. You 
may see the little builders at work 
on any clear night at this time of 
year if you have patience and are 
not afraid of malaria. But some 
of the houses are already finished, 
so we can see what they look like to- 
day. 


There are several of them in 
sight now—those dark mounds which 


}as a 


stand in the shallow water—one by 
the bank there, and three 


| 


others 





among the bulrushes. 


feet across at the base. 
chiefly of tufts of moss, mud, leaves 
and grass, with sticks laid in: be- 
tween to give it strength. The walls 
chamber, where the muskrats sleep 
on a bed of leaves The 
doorways are under the water, and 


or moss. 
the rats are obliged to dive when 
they wish to go in or out. 

There is another house over by 
the farther shore which has just been 
begun, and it would pay to come on 
the first moonlight night and watch 
the muskrats building. We could 
sit under the and 
everything without being seen. 


willow-tree, see 


We 


would do well to bring our field- | 
glasses with us, and also a water- | 


proof coat or blanket to sit upon. 
I have often watched them in this 
way, and for the benefit of those who 
will not be able to come I will tell 
you about what would take place. 
For some time after reaching the 
willow-tree we would probably see 
nothing, the muskrats having heard 
our approaching footsteps, and sunk 
noiselessly into the water. But if 
we wait a while we would see a glit- 
tering line of light break out from 
the shore—the wake of a swimming 
muskrat in the moonlight; presently 
another line and another, and then 
the brown, furry workmen would be- 


gin pushing their way through the | 


water, some with sticks, others with 
leaves, and others with moss. Up 
the sides of the partly finished dwell- 
ing they clamber, putting on layer 
after layer of the building material, 
which, having become wet during 
transportation, is soon cemented to- 
gether by the frosty air. If, in our 
eagerness to see all that is going 
on, we should carelessly tread upon 
the dry reeds or upon a dead stick, 
the muskrats would slap the surface 
of the pond with their tails, and 
dive with a splash into the dancing 
water, and we might wait all night, 
perhaps, without seeing so much as 
the nose of one again. 

But it is getting late, and we must 
Next month we shall take our 
first winter walk together, and see 
how the wild creatures are affected 


gZ0. 


| by the cold weather.—Ernest Harold 


Baynes, in Woman’s Home Compan- 
icn for November. 





“Ts Mr. Depew in?” said a life in- 
surance agent, handing his card to 


the office attendant. 


“T’ll see, sir,” replied the minion, | 
| going into the Senator’s sanctum. 


Mr. Depew glanced at the card and 
shook his head in the negative. Al- 
though the upper part of his body 


| was hidden from publie view by his | , eee. 
| glass of a trained and disciplined 


desk, the Senator’s legs were plainly 


visible as he sat with his side toward | 


the desk. 

“Mr. Depew is out,” said the at- 
tendant. 

“Well,” said the insurance solici- 
tor, glancing through the half-onen 


door, “I wish you’d tell him when he | 


comes in that I think my company 
would positively refuse to accept him 
first-class risk unless he will 
agree to always take his legs with 
him when he goes!” 


One, you see, | 
| is about three feet high, and four | 
It is made | 


| will die. 








\Look for the Beautiful. 


“Why, Mr. Turner,” said a lady 
who had been looking, with the art- 


| ist, at one of his wonderful land- 
| scapes; “I cannot see those things 


| in nature.” 
are very thick, and inside is a little | 


“Don’t you wish you could, 


/ madam?” inquired the artist. 


The world is full of beautiful 
things, but very few have the power 
to discern them. 

Fortunate is the person who has 
been trained to perceive beauty in 
everything; he possesses a heritage 
of which no reverses can rob him. 

There are some people who, like 
from 
sweetness 


the bee, gather honey every 
even 
from a thistle, while others seem to 
distil bitterness from a clover blos- 


som, a lily, or a rose. 


flower, extracting 


The difference 
between men lies in their early train- 
or their habitual attitude of 
mind. 


ing 


Every soul is born responsive to 
the beautiful, but this 
love of beauty must be fostered 
through the eye and the mind, or it 
The eraving for beauty is 
child of the slums 


instinetive 


as strong in a 


| as in a favorite of fortune. “The 
| physical hunger of the poor, the 


their stomachs,” says 
Jacob A. Riis, “is not half so bitter, 
or so little likely to be satisfied as 
their aesthetic hunger, their starv- 
ing for the beautiful.” 

A life that has been rightly trained 
will extract sweetness from every- 
thing; it will see beauty in all things. 
Every sunset, landseape, hill, moun- 
tain and tree will reveal some new 
charm of nature. In every patch of 
meadow or wood, in every leaf and 
flower, the trained eye will see the 
beautiful; the cultured ear will hear 
melody in the babbling brook, and 
harmony in the soughing winds. 


yearning of 


There are superb personalities that 
go through life extracting sunshine 
from what to others seems but dark- 
ness, seeing charm in apparent ugli- 
ness, discerning grace and exquisite 
proportions where the unloving see 
but forbidding angles and distortion, 
and glimpsing the image of divinity 
where less beautiful souls see but 
a lost and degraded human being. 

Yet is is a heritage possible to all 
who will take the trouble to begin 
early in life to cultivate the finer 
qualities of the soul; the eye, and 
the heart. 

It is said that the most disgusting 
object, if put under a magnifying 
glass of sufficient power, would re- 


_ veal beauties undreamed of ; so, even 


in the most unlovely environment, in 
the most cruel conditions, there is 


| something of the beautiful and the 


hopeful, when viewed through the 


mind. 

A beautiful character will make 
poetry out of the prosiest life, bring 
sunshine into the darkest home, and 


| develop beauty and grace amid the 


ugliest surroundings. 


It is not circumstances, so much 
as the attitude and quality of the 
mind, that give happiness, content- 
ment, and divinity of service.—dJ. 
Lineoln Brooks, in Oetober Success. 
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Know Your Shakespeare. 
Every one ought to know his 
Shakespeare; for the plays consti- 
tue, on the whole, the foremost text- 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT — 


i 





All letters intended for this department 


| Should be addressed to ‘Aunt Jennie,” care 


book which our race has given to | 


the world. 
this master of the wisdom of life and 


of the poetic and dramatic form | 


that a vast literature of comment 
and interpretation has grown up 


about it, and many people have been, | 
so to speak, sidetracked‘in their in- | 


terest and study. The plays need 
some elucidation, and a good com- 
mentary ought always to be at hand; 
but Shakespeare is far more impor- 


So rich is the work of | 


tant and lucid than his most intelli- | 


gent commentator. The scholars 


who have worked on the plays and | 


pcems sometimes get between the 


dramatist and the student, and di- | 


rcet attention to the host of ques- 
tions of secondary importance which 
scholarship is asking and trying to 
answer. The student who is bent on 
a critical study will find a goodly 
company of guides of intelligence, 
but the reader who cares for litera- 
ture for its own sake will fasten his 
attention on the substance of the 
poet’s work rather than on the thou- 
sand and one details upon which the 
specialists in literary exegesis, in 
philology, in textual criticism, and 
in the history of the Elizabethan age 
have lavished knowledge, time and 
work. These are 
importance, but they are not of su- 
preme importance. 

The matter of supreme importance 
is. Shakespeare’s conception of life 
and the noble art in which it is em- 
bodied. To live with the poet in 
familiar intercourse, by constant 
reading with an open mind and 
heart, responsive to the power and 
sensitive to the beauty which pene- 


matters 


trate and inform the plays, is to! 
| for a time at least. 


receive from him the most searching 
influence and the deepest pleasure. 
The end of art is to deepen and in- 
tensify the sense of life, and this 
end is missed when one becomes ab- 
sorbed in the study of language, 
form, conditions and circumstances. 
Some knowledge of these things is 
essential, but the emphasis of in- 
terest and of study ought to rest on 
the indivisible soul and body of a 
work of art. This is equally true of 
all works of art; so true that their 
significance and beauty are often 
revealed to those who, from the 
standpoint of scholarship, must be 
regarded as unlettered folk. In 


many learned comments on Homer, | 


Dante, Beethoven and Rembrandt 
one finds everything except the one 
thing for which he searches—genu- 
ine insight and vital interpreta- 
tion—Hamilton W. Mabie, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The reason a blow on the ear may 
do irreparable injury is that the air, 
being driven suddenly and violently 
against the drum of the ear, might 
rupture the membrane and cause in- 
curable deafness. 





of real | 





of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

Did I promise to say something 
about Christmas presents this week? 
I think I did, but there is so much 


' useful, 


promiscuous giving that there can- | 


not always be the proper motive for 
it: 
to give to one’s enemies is a privi- 
lege, but to give to one’s friends is 


To give to the poor is a virtue, 


°. 
a pleasure. To be compelled to give | 
to one you neither like, hate, nor | 


pity is a nuisance. 
very many of us, are compelled to 
do so—a condition resulting from the 
present usages of society. A paper 
of pins given as a token of friend- 
ship is more to be appreciated than 
a purse of gold accompanied by sin- 
ister motives. True friendship 
never bought; it is a plant of spon- 
taneous growth, but is always more 
beautiful if rightly cultivated. The 
habit of giving presents at Christ- 
mas to one’s intimate friends is com- 
mendable, but to exchange presents 
with mere acquaintances is quite an- 
other thing. For instance, do you 
like to hear one girl ask another 
“How many presents did you get?” 
and she innocently states the num- 
ber, little guessing that the inquirer 
simply wishes to laud her own pop- 
ularity by being able to give a larger 
number. Money is not and cannot 
take the place of love in life. To 
give is all right, but let it be freely 
and from the heart. Half the pleas- 
ure is gone already if there is no 
heart promptings. 

Never go in debt for a present. 
This is like robbing one man to pay 
another. It is even worse for you 
rob two, yourself and your creditor 
Expensive pres- 
ents to comparative strangers is al- 
ways expressive of a lack of good 
taste, to say the least of it. 

Right here I must drop a note of 
warning to my girls: Do not allow 
yourself to accept costly presents 
from a man unless you are engaged 
to him. Many a young man has been 
entangled in the meshes of debt from 
which he was unable to extricate 
himself for months just because he 
believed that a costly present was 
expected and rather than disappoint 
a lady friend, he gave it, knowing 
that he was not financially able to 
do so. 

Then there is another side to this 
promiscuous giving of presents. How 





is 


| do you know that the present you 


The cars should | 


never be pulled nor meddled with in | 


any way, except to wash them in the 
gentlest manner, the orifice being 
eleansed with a fold of the wash- 
cloth rolled into a little cone—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 





select will be one the recipient will 
appreciate even if you do think it 
pretty and appropriate? I have 
known instances where the present 
given was displayed to visitors and 
the giver’s name told in such a man- 
ner as to imply either the lack of 
good taste or good sense. How would 
you have liked that had you been 
the giver? I do not hesitate to say 
that I should not have liked it at all, 
and would have grieved over my lack 
of judgment in sending a present to 
such a person. 

No, presents are not always appre- 
ciated save by those who love you, 


And still we, or | 


-are their cows. 





and then a simple token—it may be | 


only a handkerchief with an initial— 
but love makes it priceless to your 
friend. There are very many arti- 
cles of home manufacture which are 
beautiful and inexpensive 
that one can always have ready when 
These if given to 
those who love you are more highly 


Christmas comes. 
prized than more costly ones would 


and their money value, and forget to 


love you until a few weeks before | go forward we must, or sit still and 


Christmas. 

I am sorry that there are not more 
letters this week. So many members 
of the Circle profess disappointment 
at the non-appearance of the Chat 
that it looks like it should be enough 
to eall their attention to the fact 
that this is due only to their own 
delinquency. Don’t be afraid of 
writing too often. I wish that some 


Search Ward and write as regularly 
and promptly as he. All his letters 
are interesting. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Kindness to Animals. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I wish that 
the Chatterers who have anything to 
do that is directly connected with 
animals would relate a bit of their 
experience with reference to cruelty 
to such animals. 

I believe that the most of us live 
on farms and have more or less to 
do with some kind of animals. What 
I wish to say now mostly concerns 
cows. I have watched closely for 
a year two families and their cows. 
These two families are entirely dif- 
ferent in their temperament, and so 
One family seems 
to delight in what I eall fighting 
their cows; they cannot pass one 


without yelling at it or throwing | 


a rock at it, or in some way treat- 
ing it cruelly. I have watched two 
results: first, the cows are all wild, 
very difficult to manage, and will 
not let any one come near; then 
there is an ill nature that exists in 
the family, which I am inclined to 
believe results from the often prac- 
ticed ill nature towards the cows. 
There is another family that lives 
near by that is entirely different. In 
managing their cows they are very 
gentle with them. It is very sel- 
dom that I hear them yell at or throw 
at or in any way treat their cows 
eruelly. I have seen them enter 
the cow lots, and really the cows 
seemed glad to see their masters. 


The boys approached the cows with | 


gentle caresses, and the dumb ani- 
mals showed their appreciation of 
such kindness by holding their heads 
close to the ground. This same gen- 


| machine as 


| be by persons who care only for them | oy jt 


From Jennie Acton. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am _ dis- 


| tressed, for I saw a corn-shredder at 


work the other day, and while I 


| stood there watching it I realized 


that the old-fashioned corn-shuck- 
ing is or soon will be a thing of the 
past. Two or three men can do as 
much work in a few hours with that 
fifty can in a night with- 
But. such is life. Progress 


| in everything is the watchword, and 


let the procession pass us. Why, 
the fodder and shucks were 
stored in the upper story of the barn 


even 


| without a human hand touching it. 


There was a long pipe extending 
from the machine, and the air gen- 


| erated by the engine blew it through 
| this pipe up-stairs where it belonged. 
| It worked like it knew what it was 
| doing. 

of you would follow the example of | 


Well, I could not help thinking 
of the saving to the farmer who used 


| it, and wondering if the time was 


far cff when we would see the waste 


| persimmon crop turned into money 





Why is it we let this 
crop waste every year? Why can’t 
we use it in some way? All of us 
like the beer made of persimmons, 
but we know that it does not keep 
any length of time after being ex- 
posed to the air. Is there no other 
use for them? Why can’t they be 
dried dates are? Is 
there no market for them? The trees 
are so full this year that I hate to 
see them wasted. 

Did you all ever hear of so many 
marriages? It seems. that every- 
body either was or is going to be 
married. Even the old bachelors and 
old maids are getting off. 1 wonder 
how many of our Circle will enlist 
this year? 


in some way. 


and used as 


JENNIE ACTON. 





Hotel Rules. 


Following are the rules and regu- 
lations posted in the European Ho- 
tel in Bloomington, IIl.: 

Board, 50 cents per square foot; 
meals extra; breakfast at 6, supper 
at 7. 

Guests are requested not to speak 
to the dumb-waiter; guests wishing 
to get up without being called can 
have self-rising flour for lunch. 

Not responsible for diamonds, bi- 
eycles and other valuables kept on 
the counter; they should be kept un- 
der the safe. 

The office is convenient to all con- 
nections; horses to hire, 25 cents a 
day. 

Guests wishing to do a little driv- 


| ing will find hammer and nails in the 


tle nature characterizes this family. | 
The small children have charge of | 
the cows, and their relation to one | 


another is as pleasant as could be 
asked for. 


I am convinced that gentle treat-| ieokiee: F 
| tise will find a pitcher on the stand. 


ment to animals has a tendency to- 
wards making the boy a gentle man. 
SEARCH WARD. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





To bring up a child in the way he ! 


should go, travel that way yourself 
once in a while, 


closet. 
If the room gets too warm open 
the window and see the fire escape. 
If you are fond of athleties and 
like good jumping, lift the mattress 
and see the bed spring. 
Baseballists desiring a little prac- 


If the lights go out, take a soda— 
that is light enough for any man. 

Any one troubled with nightmare 
will find a halter in the barn. 

Don’t worry about paying your 
bill; the house is supported by its 
foundation.—Detroit Free Press. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


2 : Feat sy 
Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify, 


said James A. Garfield, “but nine times out of ten 
“the best thing that can happen to a young man is 
to be tossed overboard and compelled to sink or 
swim. In all my acquaintance, I have never 
known a man to be drowned who was worth the 


saving.” 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 

Thanksgiving Day was generally observed in all 
parts of the country last week, and America in- 
deed had much to be thankful for. 
last year the country has been unusually fortu- 


During the 
nate. 


brought forth bountifully. 


Our commerce has expanded, our manufac- | : 
: : P : | open letters to a Charleston man who had written | 
turing enterprises have prospered, our fields have | 


And it is to be hoped | 


ligence.” We know a registrar who immediately 
sent for a negro applicant that he had before re- 
jected. 

The situation being as it is, it is not likely that 
the prosecuting authorities in the Federal Court 
will insist on the extreme penalty for offences 
committed this year. They will probably content 
themselves with asserting their right to punish 
and establishing a definite legal rule for the gov- 
ernment of registrars. 


* * * 


President Roosevelt and Booker Washington on the | 


Negro in Politics. 


As further proof of the irrepressibleness of the 
negro problem, it is interesting to observe that two 


| of the most noteworthy press dispatches sent out 


| last week were those setting forth the views of | 


| President Roosevelt and Booker Washington as to | 
; tion known and stand for what I see to be the 


that the civic and moral and spiritual life of the | 


Was it not Carlyle 
whe said that there are a hundred men who can 


people has not deteriorated. 


stand adversity for every one who ean stand pros- | : 
: | of color, no matter how upright or honest, no mat- 


perity 4 
* * * 


The Attack on the Virginia Constitution. 


We concluded our “Current Events” comment 
last week with a reference to the efforts being 
made to overthrow the anti-negro suffrage regu- 
lations in Virginia and elsewhere, and it may be 
well enough to report progress at the outset this 


week. In the United States Cireuit Court in 


Richmond Friday the Virginia case came up, 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United States Su- 


preme Court sitting with Judge Waddill in the 
hearing. The suit was dismissed, but this can 
hardly be regarded as a victory for the defend- 
ants, lack of jurisdiction being designated as the 
To the United States Su- 
preme Court therefore the case will now be carried 
and finally settled. Before that tribunal, too, the 
Alabama Amendment is now to be attacked. Ad- 
verse decision in these cases would be equally fa- 
tal to the North Carolina suffrage scheme. 
* * * 


ground of this action. 


The Indictment of North Carolina Registrars. 


But of more immediate interest, because nearer 
home, is the wholesale indictment of registrars 
in this State. District Attorney Holton has an- 
nounced that at least ten or twelve will be indicted 
in the Charlotte district at the December term of 


Federal Court, and others will doubtless be pros- | 


ecuted later. 
refused registration to negroes able to “read and 
write in the general acceptation of that term,” 
requiring absolute perfection in spelling and pro- 
nunciation. The Rutherfordton registrar who 
defied Chairman Simmons and refused to register 
a negro preacher who spelled “divided” “devided,” 


the negro in politics. 
President Roosevelt expressed his views in an 


him in regard to the appointment of the negro 
Crum as collector. 
contained in the following extracts: 


“The question is simply whether it is to be de- , 


The gist of the document is | 
' a premium on intelligenee, ownership of property, 


elared that under no circumstances shall any man | 


| ter how good a citizen, no matter how fair in his | 
dealings with all his fellows, be permitted to hold | 





any office under our government. I certainly can- 


not assume such an attitude, and you must permit 


me to say that in my view it is an attitude no man | 


should assume, whether he looks at it from the 
standpoint of true interest of the white man of 
the South or of the colored man of the South, not 
to speak of any other section of the Union. It 
seems to me that it is a good thing from every 


standpoint to let the colored man know that if he | 


shows in marked degree the qualities of good cit- | 


izenship, the qualities which in a white man we 
feel entitled to reward, then he will not be cut off 
from all hope of similar reward. If as you hold, 
the great bulk of the colored people are not yet 
fit in point of character arf influence to hold such 
positions it seems to me that it is worth while 
putting a premium upon the efforts among them 
to achieve the character and standing which will 
fit them.” 

Tn all this there is nothing novel or sensational. 
The Wilmington Messenger, in our opinion, sets 
forth the situation very accurately in the follow- 
ing editorial paragraph: 

“Mr. Roosevelt announces most emphatically as 
a general proposition that he would not refuse to 


| appoint a negro to office for the sole reason that 


| 


The charge is that these registrars 


is one of the number, and is regarded as a fair | 


type. 
Election officers who abused their authority 
should, of course, be punished, but we wish the at- 


he was a negro. No one expected the President 
of the United States to admit that he would. The 
President is careful in this letter to guard against 
any rush of applications by negroes for office as a 
consequence of his statement, by emphasizing the 
point of disqualifications of character and ability 
likely to exist in cases of negroes. The letter not- 
ifies the people of the South that the President 
will continue to now and then appoint a negro 


, to office, as he has done in the past, but there is 


tack on unfair methods had been begun in the | 


State courts rather than the Federal courts. We 
ly refuse registration to persons qualified to vote: 
they should be punished. We believe, however, 
that many others honestly misconstrued the lan- 
guage of the Amendmcnt. The phrase, “read and 
write any section of the Constitution,” seems to 
eall for a rather high degree of education, and 
many registrars really believed that two or more 
errors in spelling or pronunciation constituted 
legal disqualification. 


It was not until late in the 
season that Chairman Simmons and Mr. Pou is- 
sued manifestocs calling attention to the fact that 
it was enough to be able to read and write “in the 
common acceptation of the term by men of intel- 


nothing in it to startle or frighten those Republi- 
cans who are trying to build up a white Republi- 
can Party in this section. 


, document, meant to catch the negro vote for 
believe that some of the registrars did deliberate- | 


Roosevelt’s nomination and at the same time to 


| allay the fears and check the growing animosity 





of the ‘lily white’ faction of the party.” 
Booker Washington’s letter appeared on the 
same day as President Roosevelt’s. For several 


months now there have been rumors of pernicious | 
- 





It is a shrewd political | 


| business. 


ciples and sacrificing all fer the honor of being 
the President’s chief political adviser in Southern 
matters. We have suspected all along that the 
picture was being overdrawn, cither for political 
or sensational purposes, and now our suspicion is 
confirmed. Washington denies the rumors and, 
continuing, says: 

“Under no circumstances would I seek to pro- 
mote political candidates or volunteer informa- 
tion regarding men or measures, nor have I done 
so in the past. At every proper opportunity, I 
say to the youth of our people that they will make 
a mistake if they seek to succeed in life by mere 
politieal activity or the hope of holding political 
office. Now and then, however, publie questions 
affecting our interests arise which are so funda- 
mental and far-reaching that they transeend the 
domain of politics. When such questions present 
themselves in justice to my raee, I make my posi- 


right. We cannot elevate and make useful a race 
of people until there is held out to them the hope 
of reward for right living. Every revised Con- 
stitution throughout the Southern States has put 


thrift, and character.” 

This is a sensible letter and has been favorably 

commented on throughout the South. 
* * * 
Congress and the Territories. 

Congress assembled yesterday and organized for 
To-day (Tuesday) the President’s Mes- 
sage will be presented. The first important meas- 
ure to come up is the Omnibus Statehood Bill, 
providing for the admission into the Union of 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. Of these 
the least unfit is Oklahoma, the youngest of the 
trio. It has been little more than ten years since 
this part of America—then the eastern half of 
Indian Territory—was opened to settlers. But 
the fertile land and healthful climate attracted 
a very desirable class of immigration. The popu- 
lation now numbers half a million—hardy, indus- 
trious, law-abiding Americans who have earried 
with them the spirit of the church and the school- 
house. But this is not true in nearly so large a 
measure of Arizona and New Mexico, and if we 
were in Congress we should vote against their ad- 
mission. And it would probably be better to defer 
the Oklahoma case five or ten years. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 

Harry Farmer calls attention to a fact that 
pork-raisers cannot learn too well. It takes a 
certain part of the feed for the bodily wants of 
the pig; all beyond that goes to fat. The shorter 
the time of fattening, the smaller is the propor- 
tion of food used for what we may call ordinary 
living purposes, and the greater the proportion 
used in making pork—that it, in making profit. 
Friend Harry also advises every farmer to grow 
grapes, and this counsel should be generally heed- 
ed. We doubt whether the average North Caroli- 
na farm has on it half as many fruit trees and 
grape vines as it should have. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a large number of our readers have 
made arrangements to improve their orchards and 
vineyards this season. 

Superintendent McNair, whose recent letter’s 
on alfalfa attracted some attention, sends us an 
interesting note regarding the value of the crop 


as a dairy feed. Next week he will discuss soil 


political acitvity on the part of the negro eduea- | 


tor, who, as everybody knows, has always insisted | 
that the negroes in their present condition should | 


not seek political preferment, but should bend all 
their energies to the development of a spirit of 
thrift, industry and honesty among them. The 
press dispatches of late have persistently repre- 


sented Prof. Washington as forsaking these prin- 


inoculation for leguminous crops—a subject not 
nearly so well understood here in North Carolina 
as it ought to be. Watch for his article. 

Our Washington correspondent sends a bright, 
newsy letter apropos of the reassembling of the 
Solons. This short session is one of no small 
importance, and we shall try to keep our readers 
informed as to its work. 

“Our Wild Neighbors and Their Winter 
Homes” is a specimen of the nature study ar- 


ticles with their wholesome outdoor spirit that 
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are now so popular. Nearly every magazine has 


found it necessary to make some response to the | 


now general demand for literature 
forests and fields and their denizens. 

“T am econvineed,” says our Social Chat cor- 
respondent, “that gentle treatment of animals 
has a tendency towards making the boy a gentle- 
man.” 
true that being a gentleman has a tendency to- 


about the | 


| College at Greensboro, 
That is probably true, but it is certainly | 


wards making the boy gentle in his treatment of | 


animals. Has it not been said, “The mercifuul 
man is merciful to his beast”? 
to the helpless one of the indispensable qualities 
of gentlemanliness ? 

Mr. Kestler has our thanks for his letter on 
the value of good literature and for his sugges- 
tion as to how to get the best books before our 


And is not merey 


readers. We are now corresponding with some 
prominent publishing houses and hope to sueceed 


in arranging some suitable plan. Meanwhile we 
shall be glad to have Mr. Kestler and others give 
us their views as to the really indispensable 
classics for the farmer’s library. . 





FOR BIRD PROTECTION. 


Prof. T. Gilbert Pearson and the Audubon So- 
ciety are doing a great work for North Carolina 
in teaching the people, and especially the farmers, 
the value of our common birds. The Socicty leaf- 
let which we are reprinting on page 2, 
some very strong arguments against our present 
bird policy. 
ment on foot to have the Legislature levy an 
annual tax of $10 or more on each non-resident 
who hunts in North Carolina, the money thus 
raised to be used in paying game wardens, ete., 
to enforce the laws and protect the birds. 


contains 


We understand that there is 2 move- 


tax would not be felt by the Northern spports- 


men, most of whom spend several times ten dol-|,. 
| his defense: 


lars for traveling expenses, equipment, ete., for 
each visit they pay us. South Carolina, we are 
informed, imposes a tax of $25 on alien sports- 
men, and in some other Southern States the tax 
is even heavier. 





Contagious foot and mouth disease, one of the 
most dreaded of cattle plagues, has broken out 
in several New England States and threatens 
serious injury to the stock interests of the coun- 
try. The National Department of Agriculture 
has ordered a quarantine against Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Vermont, and 
England has forbidden the importation of all New 
England eattle. 
spreading with marvelous rapidity unless careful- 
ly guarded against. 


The disease is very infectious, 





In this number of The Progressive Farmer Dr. 
5B 

1 tobaceo 

growers’ combine which we shall be glad to have 


H. F. Freeman presents a plan for ¢ 


discussed in our columns—in fact, we should like 
to have growers write us their views as to any fea- 
ture of the tobaceo situation. 
in prices has been very marked: some high grades 
are selling lower than three years ago. No official 
call has been issued, but we are in a position to 


The reeent decline 


meeting will be held in Rocky Mount on the 19th 
inst., and that later one or two mectings will be 
held in other parts of the State. 





Our legislators can find some thoughts worth 
studying in the Charlotte article, 
“Lawlessness and Its Causes’ That 
fostering 


Observer's 

> on page 11. 
“unrighteous delays of the law’ are 
lawlessness cannot be denied, and our legislatures 


This | 





THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS AND THE NEGRO 
A. AND M. COLLEGE. 

The general recommendations of the State 

Board of Examiners seem to be good, but it is 

putting it mildly to say that they went off half- 


Hon. A. M. Seales of the Board of Trustees, shows 
this conclusively. It looks very much as if the 
Examiners went to the institution with deep- 


Educaticn end the Protective Tariff. 
The States that have been educating all their 


| people for several generations have been levying 


a protective tariff upon those States that have al- 


lowed the great masses of their people to remain 
cocked in their report on the colored A. and M. | 


The vigorous reply of | 


seated prejudice against its kind of education, | 
and with a hasty and merely nominal inspection, | 


proceeded to “roast” the management in a manner 
highly spectacular. But the reply of Mr. Scales 
was not a whit less vigorous than the attack of 
the critics and seems to be very much more relia- 


ble. 


While the Examiners’ report indicated that | 


the institution had less than sixty pupils costing | 
about $300 each annually, Mr. Scales asserts that | 


there are 114 students and that the average cost is 
only $138.15, more than half of which is paid by 
the National Government. As to two other 
charges inexplicably wide of the mark, Mr. Scales 
says: 

“As a matter of fact during the time mentioned 
(sixteen months) there was spent on the farm, 
including machinery, etc., $4,488.81 instead of 


$10,052.88; and on the brick yard installed only | 


about a year ago, including cost of machinery, 
building and all materials, the sum of $1,900.19, 
instead of $8,252.23, as stated, making errors of 
$14,916.11 in these two items alone. 
yard is paying expenses and the farm is making 
a handsome income.” 

And without intending to reflect on the charac- 
ter of the Board of Examiners (for we believe 
that their errors were due to haste and to preju- 
dices honestly formed), we cannot forbear quoting 
the manly words with which Mr. Seales concludes 


“The examiners advise against further appro- 
priations ‘until it is shown by experience that this 
kind of teaching is calculated to promote the best 
interests of the great mass of our needy people.’ 
Men and brethren, be honest. If you want to take 
away appropriations from the negro, do it like 
men. Don’t say you will close up an institution 
until it demonstrates by experience what it can do. 

“If the General Assembly thinks it can improve 
the management, I feel sure that all the Board of 
Directors will willingly resign, but it would be a 
fatal mistake to close up the institution. The 
college has been built up under many difficulties 


| to a point of great usefulness, and it would be a 





pity to have so much effort and invested capital 
wasted in order to save a paltry $7,500 and be- 
cause a board of examiners, after a few hours 
looking around, said it should be done. There are 
people in North Carolina who would like to take 
away all aid from the negro, and possibly the ex- 
aminers thought it would be popular to ‘roast’ this 
leading institution of a helpless race, or possibly 
they thought it was expected of them to ‘roast 
somebody and recommend a saving somewhere, 
and not daring to select a powerful white institu- 
tion, and yet wishing to show a rgison d’etre, they 


| . 
| fall upon a weak and disheartened race. 
announce with certainty that a tobacco farmers’ | 


“T worked as hard as any one to get the negro 


| out of polities, but I thank God that I am not so | 


and bar associations should work together to re- | 


move these faults that clog the wheels of justice. 
One of the most prominent lawyers in the State 
said to us recently that he believed that on the 
whole our legal machinery had been so bent in the 
effort to protect the accused prisoner that it had 
become unjust to the accusing public. We fear 
that the charge is not wholly groundless. 


narrow and so small of soul as to want to deprive 
him of a chance in life. 


We must be patient with | 


2 ”» 
the negro and we can afford to be magnanimous.” | 
What we have said is not intended as a defense | 
of the management of the College. We have never 


visited the institution nor carefully investigated 
its methods, hence it is not for us to commend it 
or aeceuse it of inefficiency. We know only that 
Mr. Seales seems to have made a crushing and 
effectual reply to the criticisms made by the 
Board of Examiners. Doubtless some improve- 
ments can and should be made, but the reeommen- 
dation to withdraw all appropriations has had the 
props knocked from under it. If there are de- 


feets, remedy them, but do not destroy the insti- 
tution which is providing for the negro race the 
i:ind of edueation best adapted to its needs. 


The brick | 





in a state of comparative ignorance and illiter- 
acy; for example, New England and the South, 
Massachusetts and North Carolina. 

The great masses of our folks are paying with 
hard labor at 75 cents a day for improved machin- 
ery invented by educated brain and manufactured 
by trained hand at not less than four or five dol- 
lars a day. There is a tariff of $3.25 or $4.25 lev- 
ied upon us by education. We work at 75 cents a 
day to pay for a thing the makers of which get 
$4 or $5 a day for their work. 

All the wealth of uneducated India and of igno- 
rant Africa, with all their wonderful natural re- 
courses, has been poured into the lap of little, ed- 
ucated, free trade England. It is a protective 
tariff that free trade England levies through its 
education and civilization upon ignorance. 

The protective tariff that we are most interest- 
ed in to-day in North Carolina is this tariff that 
is levied upon the preat masses of our people by 
the States whose masses have been better educat- 
ed and trained. It must continue to be true that 
the uneducated and the untrained will be doomed 
to furnish free raw material and pay for the 
brains that must be mixed with it to transform it 
into forms of value and usefulness, not by legis- 
lation, but by the laws of God and nature.—Hon. 
J. Y. Joyner, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 





Six Es3aatials in Education. 


There are six essential constituents of all 
worthy education—constituents which make part 
of the educational process from first to last, in 
every year and in every age. 

The first constituent is the careful training of 
the organs of sense, through which we get inces- 
sant and infinitely diversified communications 
with the external world, including in that phrase 
the whole inanimate and animate creation with 
all human monuments and records. Through the 
gate of accurate observation come all kinds of 
knowledge and expérience. The little child must 
learn to see with precision the forms and letters, 
to hear exactly the sounds of words and phrases, 
and by touch to discriminate between wet and 
dry, hot and cold, smooth and rough. The organs 
of sense are not for scientific uses chiefly: all or- 
dinary knowledge for practical purposes comes 
through them, and language too, with all which 
language implies and renders possible. Then 
comes practice in grouping and comparing differ- 
ent sensations or contacts, and in drawing infer- 
ences from such comparisons—practice which is 
indispensable in every field of knowledge. Next 
comes training in making a record of the obser- 
vattions, the comparisons, or the grouping. This 
period may obviously be made either in the mem- 
ory or in written form, but practice in making 
accurate records there must be in all effective 


education. Fourthly comes training of the mem- 


| ory, or, in other words, practice in holding in the 


| mind the records of observations, groupin 


2nd 


os. § 
Qs, é 


comparisons. Fifthly comes training in the power 
of expression—in clear, concise exposition, and in 
argument, or the logical setting forth of a pro 
cess of reasoning. This training in the logical 
development of a reasoning process is almost the 
consummation of education; but there is one oth- 
er essential constituent, namely, the steady inecul- 


| cation of those supreme ideals through which the 


‘human race is uplifted and ennobled—the ideals 
_of beauty, honor, duty and love. 


These six I believe to be essential constituents 
of edueation in the highest sense: we must learn 
to sce straight and clear; to compare and infer; 
to make an accurate record; to remember; to ex- 
press our thought with precision; and to hold fast 
on lofty ideals.—President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard University. 
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A CHANGE NEEDED IN COUNTRY | be beaten in the race. The necessity ; climate, much of the most astonish- 


SCHOOL METHODS. 





Address by Dr. John Graham Brooks, of | 


Cambridge, Mass., Before the Recent 
Conference for Education in the South. 


Look with me into an average 
school-house. Its arithmetic, its 


geography, its penmanship, its book- | 


keeping, its reading-book appeals to | 


the imagination of the 


child, are still dominated by clerk 
and trading point of view. 


DISCONTENT WITH COUNTRY LIFE. 


As one listens to the teaching, it 
is as if the one object were to create 


farmer’s | 


of the readjustment of 
education is at least as 
great, but the teaching of the coun- 
try school lumbers on as absurdly 
of relation the needs 
s the coach of other days to 


means in 


out to new 


there a 
the exigencies of modern travel. 
THE DIGNITY OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING 


If I had some magie gift to bestow 


it would be to make our country 


ways and | 


| youth sce one truth, namely: that | 
| science as applied to the farm, the | 
| garden and the forest has as splen- 
| did a dignity as astronomy; that it 


discontent with the country life; to | 


make every bright boy and girl hate 
their surroundings. The instruction 
seems to assume the failure of the 
farm life. The inexhaustible charm 
and resource of the country has no 
part in this teaching. It is the more 
surprising because a body of the 
richest material for object lessons 
has now been gathered. Methods of 
instruction have been perfected and 
popularized so that no excuse is at 
hand. Forestry, horticulture, the 
physiology of plant life, chemistry 
as applied to the “intensive culture,” 
carry with them an interest and en- 
thusiasm that applied science rarely 
This is no longer 
the proofs 


fails to inspire. 
doetrinaire speculation; 
are before us in many } laces, that 
these things may be taught with tell- 
ing effect to youth of average parts. 
Grasses, flowers, trees, fertilizers, 
soils, the preparation of foods, open 
up a world of enchantment that 
might transfigure country life. 

COUNTRY SCHOOL METHODS OUT OF 

DATE, 


What can be said for a copy-book 
schooling which gives the rustic no 
fitter ideal than the spruce clerk of 
the city store, that gives him neither 
mastery nor joy in his work, that 
shuts out every delight which: easy 


i 








and now accessible science may lend | 


to life upon the farm? 
the great remedy.” 


“Edueation | 
Yes, but that | 


kind of education that trains to ef- | 
fectiveness and pride in the tasks one | 
has to perform; otherwise, it is not | 


education, but balked and distigured 
life. The truth about instruction in 
the rural districts is that it 
much out of date as the spinning- 
wheel or the whale-oil lamp. The 
conditions of vigorous growth 
transportation and large industries 
known. The 

and cast. aside 


is as 


in 
are now machine 
torn out 
even four times in a single genera- 
tion. To keep old machinery is to 





FIGHT WILL BE BITTER. 


Those who will persist in closing 
their ears against the continual rec- 
ommendation of Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery for Consumption, will have 
a long and bitter fight with their 
troubles, if not ended earlier by fa- 
tal termination. Read what T. R. 


Beall of Beall, Miss., has to say: 


is | 


| of land in the same year? 


may work just as many marvels and 
claim as high an order of talent. 
People are still incredulous when 
they hear for the first time what 
scientific training may mean as ap- 
plied to the commonest and poorest 
lands. 

I saw two years since among the 
sands of the Ardennes waste places 
that had ben turned into luxuriant 
gardens, heavy with dainty fruits. 
The prodigy has been made easy by 
science. The development of farm- 
ing stations, the traveling instrue- 
tor, a dozen years of experimenting, 
popularized by private associations 
and by the State, have brought both 
theory and practice within the reach 
of all. That the subtle processes of 
chemistry can turn the waste of the 
tannery, the saw-mill, the hemp fac- 
tory and the abattoir into the rich- 
est dyes and fertilizers, delights the 
mind, as it does to hear that a mod- 
like Lord Kelvin, 
should transmute the smut and re- 


ern Prospero, 


fuse of Shoreditch alleys into cheap 
and pleasant light for the surround- 


ing dwellings of the workingmen. 


THE PROFIT OF AGRICULTURE. 


There is, perhaps, no story more 
fascinating to the imagination than 
that which in recent years tells the 
rise of “intensive culture” as used 
in the gardens and upon the farm. 
The exploits of scientific tillage in 
Belgium, the Jersey Islands, about 
Paris, and in our own country, read 
like a soreerer’s book. Who would 
that crops 
could be taken from the same piece 
We are 


believe eight splendid 


| told that seventeen square miles are 


| 
three and | 


| for 


“Last fall my wife had every symp- | 


tom of consumption. 
King’s New Discovery after every- 
thing else had failed. Improvement 
came at once and four bottles en- 
tirely cured her. Guaranteed by all 
Druggists. Price 50¢c., and $1.00. 
Trial bottles free. 


She took Dr. | 


used to support a single Indian if 
he lives by hunting. This is one ex- 
The other extreme shows the 
possibilities of science and educa- 
In the fields of of the 
Jersey Isles, a population of thir- 


treme, 


tion. one 
teen hundred to the square mile is 
In case, 
seventeen square miles is necessary 
single life—in the other, a 
single square mile maintaining thir- 


now well nourished. one 


a 


teen hundred, or twenty-one thou- 
sand times as many, in far greater 
luxury. 

Here in degree and in kind is a 
ratio of progress so startling that 


ing husbandry goes on in regions 
wholly unblessed by any unusual ad- 
vantages, as in Vosges and in parts 
of Flemish Belgium. The Swiss, 
upon a poor soil, have quadrupled 
the hay tonnage. 

Let me give a single quotation 
from a man of science about this 
work near Paris: “Fifty y ago 


d 


ars 





the ‘culture maraichere’ was quite | 


primitive. 
dener not only defies the soil—he 


But now the Paris gar- | 


would grow the same erops on an | 


asphalt pavement—he defies climate. 


| His walls, which are built to reflect 





; Some 





it upsets all the older calculations | 


about the 
We were taught to think that the 
amount of land area, its climate, fer- 
tility and nearness to the market, 
were of fundamental consequence. It 
now appears that every one of these 
conditions is likely to prove of rela- 
tively slight As 


importanee, for 


‘air : | satisfaction. 
race-in its food relations. | 7° 


light and to protect the wall-trees 
from the northern winds, his wall- 
tree shades and glass protectors, his 
frames and pepinieres have made a 
real garden, a rich southern garden, 
out of the suburbs of Paris. He has 
given to Paris the ‘two degrees less 
of latitude’ after which a French 
scientifie writer was longing; he sup- 
plies his city with mountains of 
grapes and fruit at any season, and 
in the early spring he inundates and 
perfumes it with flowers. The cul- 
ture of plain vegetables on a large 
seale is spreading every year, and 
the results are so good that there are 
now practical maraichers who ven- 
ture to maintain that if all the food, 
animal and vegetable, necessary for 
the 3,500,000 inhabitants of the de- 
partments of Seine and Seine-et- 
Oise had to be grown on their own 
territory, it could be grown without 
resorting to any methods of culture 
than those already in use.” 


THE SITUATION THAT COMFORTS US. 


The great educational lesson of the 
new century will be to show us the 
range and application of this prin- 
ciple of the “intensive culture.” To 
learn and to teach all that this means 
of economic and political independ- 
ence is a need almost as pressing 
at the North as at the South. 
Wherever the first surface richness 
of the soil has ben wasted there is 
neither real freedom nor progress 
for you or for us apart from this 
new culture. Its beginnings are in 
such splendid evidence in your midst 
that a troop of Northern educators 
are constantly coming hither, not 
first to teach but first to learn. It 
is not the old ery, “Back to the land,” 
but “Forward to science.” 





REVOLUTION IMMINENT. 


A sure sign of approaching revolt | 
and serious trouble in your system | 













'__ Are not profitable if e- buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 







fa mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We quar- 
anice fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 


= while you have our address, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
_ SALEM N.C.U.S. A. 
I Can Sell Your Farm 


learn how. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices ir 14 cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, )sigN. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


Newspaper Job Office Bargain. 























I have for sale an up-to date Newspa- 
per and Job Office outfit, including one 
Liberty Hand Press, one foot power Job 
Tress, one Acme Mailing Machine, full 


, 5st of type, forms, el ctros, etc., neces- 


sary for a weekly newsparer and job 
office. All the type is in good condition, 
nearly new. Will be glad to correspond 
with any one interested 
A. J. MCKINNON, 
Maxton, N. C. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain, 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
a7 of the last issue printed from thesetype 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N.C. 















S$ -80 For 
t 2 200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 








is nervousness, sleeplessness, or | 
stomach upsets. Electric Bitters 


will quickly dismember the trouble- 
causes. It never fails to tone 
the stomach, regulate the Kidneys 
and Bowels, stimulate the Liver, and 
clarify the blood. 
benefit particularly and all the usual 
attending aches vanish under its 
searching and thorough effectiveness. 
Electric Bitters is only 50c, and that 
is returned if it don’t give perfect 
Guaranteed by all 
Druggists. 
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$+} + ~ a) 
com a to ee 
3+ PAGES ; ft 
SSeS ES Se 


WHEN IT’S UP, IT’S UP 
for a long time, and you don’t have to repair Page 


Fence for years to come. That's quite a saving. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Rundown systems | 


|W. A. TURK, 








Winter Tourist Tickets 


NOW ON SALE 


VIA 


Southern Railway 


To all the Principal Winter 
Resorts at 


VERY LOW RATES. 


THE RESORTS OF THE 
South, Southeast and Southwest; also Cuba, 
California and Mexico 


Otfer Many Inducements to the Tourist. 


Some Prominent Resorts 
Are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- 
nah, Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, Camden, 
Summerville, Asheville, 
Hot Springs. 


‘THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND ‘**SAPPHIRE COUNTRY ’’ 


TICKETS ON SALE 
Up to and including April 30, 1903. limited to return 
until May 31, 1903, 
STOP-OVERS 
Allowed at Important Points, 





THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
Of the highest standard between principal cities 
and resorts, 


DINING CAR SERVICE UNEXCELLED. 


Ask nearest Ticket Agent for copy of ‘‘ Winter 
Homes in Summer Land, 
S. H. HARDWICK, 
Gen’! Pass, Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pass, Traffic Mgr., 
Washington. D, C, 
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The Agricultural Graduate. 


A correspondent asks: 
“What is the man with real stuff 


in him worth after having honestly | 
earned his degree of B. S. A., or | 


Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture ?” 


We take it that this inquiry comes | 
from a young man who is hesitating | 


as to whether he should stay on the | 


farm or go to the agricultural col- 
lege, and that he wants to know what 
a thorough agricultural college edu- 
‘ation is worth. It is worth every- 
thing to him if he will use it right. 
We are not talking now about the 


| or go down. 


town boy who goes to the agricul- | 


tural college because the education | 


is cheap and the associations better | 


than those usually furnished in the 
town, but about the farm boy who 


| executed by a sheriff. 


Lawlessness and Its Causes. 


Evangelist R. G. Pearson, in his 
sermon at the Tenth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church Tuesday night, was 
not too severe in his condemnation 
of 
lynching in particular when he said: 

“We in the South are face to face 


lawlessness in general and of 


with this sin of lawlessness to-day. | 


What is all this lynching business ? 
Now T’m a Southern man, and my 


father was a Confederate soldier, 


but we Southern men have 


got to | 


stop this lawlessness in our section | 


The guilty wretch who 
commits the nameless crime ought 
to die. Yes. 
by a jury, sentenced by a judge and 


But not till he is tried 


T am against | 


} 
' this business of tying to the stake | 


has in his earlier years acquired a | 


thorough knowledge of the mechani- 
cal operations of the farm and all 
that store of knowledge which the 
farm boy acquires without knowing 
it. It would pay this boy, if he ean, 
and he nearly always can if he wish- 
es, to take a 
course at the agricultural college. 
If he should go back to the farm, 
he will be able to farm 
intelligently and more suecessfully 
than any of his neighbors, no matter 
how good farmers they may be. He 
will know the why of many things 
which the best farmers practice, not 


far more 


because they know why it is done, 


but -beeause long experienee has 
Bb 


taught them that this is the best way | 


to do. As an investment, it will pay 
him better than a six-per-cent mort- 
gage. 

If he does not desire to go back to 
the farm, there are all kinds of open- 
ings for him in the government em- 
ploy with good wages, or as super- 
intendent of large farms owned bv 
men who do not know anything about 
the management of 
‘anning factories, and 
other openings which will increase 


farming, in 
creameries, 


thorough four-years | 





in number and in value as the years | 


go by. 
in the agricultural college, he 


If he takes a high standing | 
ran | 


pursue a post-graduate course for | 


two years in the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington at a salary 


which will pay his expenses, and if | 


he develops any superior ability his 
fortune is made. 
for example, now gets a salary of 
about $4,000 per year; a good judge 
of live stock can command as much, 
or more, in the stock yards at Chi- 
eago. Other countries are taking 
our best men even at higher prices, 
and the department itself is draw- 


A tobacco expert, | 


ing heavily on the best professors | 


of the various experiment stations. 

Our friend can rest 
a high stand- 
ard at any of the agricultural col- 
leges, there will be a job waiting for 
him that will perhaps pay more pres- 


when he graduates with 


assured that 


ent wages than the management of 


his own farm and will continue to 
do so until the demand is supplied. 
Farming is becoming more and more 
an art and a science, and the man 
who has the “know-how,” whether he 


works his own land or not, will find 
an investment in an agricultural col- 
lege course about the best investment | 
he can make,—Wallace’s Farmer. 


and setting fire to the pile of pine 
faggots around him, against punch- 
ing his eyes out with hot irons, and 
all that. 

will stop. 
we'll go to eating the victims after 


God only knows where this 
Vm afraid if it goes on 


a while—yes, actually become canni- | 


bals.” 

That the spirit of lawlessness is 
abroad in the South is undoubtedly 
too sadly true. Instances of the fact 
are of weekly, if not daily, oceur- 
renee. The from Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, with a 
court, recently, but to whom the 
sheriff and the judge on the bench 
could not furnish proper protection 


-man 
case in 


from the personal violence of his | 


enemies, is a case in point. But 


there are causes for everything. Pari | 


passu with the increase of lawless- 
ness there is the increase in the fail- 
ure to mete out justice. The Ashe- 
ville correspondent of this paper, in 
his letter of Tuesday, told the story 
of a colored woman who lived in 
Augusta, Ga., but had been 
brought to Asheville some time ago 
as a cook for a family that had 


who 


moved to the mountain city. A 
stranger there, she fell into the 


hands of a negro man, who lured her 
to his home and there attempted a 
eriminal Twice has this 
woman come to Asheville from Au- 
gusta, Ga., with the hope of getting 
To do this 
she and her husband had to spend 


assault. 


redress for her wrongs. 


their savings of weeks, and, there- 
fore, when a third continuance of 
the the 
who is said by all who know her to 
be entirely and trust- 
worthy, wept in the court-room until 


ease was ordered, woman, 


respectable 


the judge told her he did not want 
any court scenes, and she was led 
away. It is entirely worthy of a 
number of men present that they, in 


the sympathy of their hearts, should | 


approach this woman and offer to | 


pay her expenses back to Asheville 
for the third time. It 
the law, 


is such un- 
righteous delays of among 
other contributing influences, that 


lead to the prevalent lawlessness. ° 


Y i 
he 


Observer does not condone this. It ! 


is simply urging the application of 
the proper remedics.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 


wver Khu a nal 710 ive upon 
I never | im who lived uy 
hopes but what spent hiz old age at 


somebody else’s expense, 





WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID 


To Prove what Swamp-oot, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder Remedy, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer May Have 
a Sample Bottie Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous cures of Swamp-Root 
reported in The Progressive Farmer, the ones we 
publish this week for the benefit of our readers, 
speak in the bighest terms of the wonderful curative 
properties of this great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy. 

Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., Lynn, 
Mass., writes on Noy, 2. 1901: “About 18 months 
ago I had a very severe spell of sickness. I was ex- 
tremely sick for three weeks and when I finally w-s 
able to leave my ted I was left with excruciating 
pains in my back My water at times !ooked very 
tike coffee. I could piss but little at a time, and 
then only after suffering great pain. My physical 
condition was such that I had no strength and was 
allrun down, The doctors said my kidneys were 
not affected but I feit certain that they were the 
causeof my trouble, My sister, Mrs. C. E. Little- 
field. of Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Roeot atria’. I procuret a ott ean inside 
of three days commenced to get relief. I followed 
up that bottle with another, and at the completion 
of this one found I was ce mpletely cured. My 
strength returned, and to-day I amas well as ever. 
My business is that of canvasser, I am on my feet 
a great deal of the time, and have to use much en- 
ergy in getting around. My cure is therefore all 
the more remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying 


Nt. 76 My Hfeeeber 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Sw:mp-Root, issoon realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most d stressing cases, 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and suff-ring 
than any other disease, therefore, when through neglec or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, /a/al results are sure to follow. 

We often s-e a friend, a relative, or an acquaintance apparently well, but in a 
few days we may be grieved to learn of their s-vere illness, or sudden death, caused 
by that fatal type of kidney trouble—Bright’s Disease. 





MRS. H. N. 


WHEELER. 





The Effect of the Sample Bottle of Swamp Root. 
Having heard that you could procure a samp'e bott!e of Swamp-Root free by mail, I wrote to Dr, 
.. Y., fora sample bot'le and it was promptly sent. I was so pleased after. 


Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
trying the sample bottle that I sent to the drug store and procured asupply, I have used Swamp Root 


regularly for some time and consider it unsurpas+ das a reme ty for torpid liver, loss of appetite and gen- 
eral derangement of tne dig stive functions, I think my trouble was due to the close confin ment in 


my business I can recommend it highly for all 
liverand kidney complaints. [am not inthe 14% West yf i~ 
High St. fj L- Uf CL / 
: Di, Nr oe AALS y 


habit of endorsing any medicine but in this case 
I cannot speak too much in praise of what Swamp- 
Root has done for me.”’ ‘ 
Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 2ist, 1901 

SPECIAL NOTE.—If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,” begin takirg the won- 
derful discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, tecause as scon as your kidneys are 
well they will help all the other organs to health. A trial will conv.nce anyone, 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swarp-Root, sent 
absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root, and containing 
many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men 
and women who owe their go. d health, in fa t their very lives to the great cura- 
tive properties of Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., be : ure to say that you read this generous offerin The Progressive Farmer, 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollir size bottles at the drug stores every- 
where. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Rost, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y , on every bottle. 





Every Farmer i North Carolin 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
(pS RRIER 


From now until January 3, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 
October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 
and s:cure their subscription. 

Every stib criber sending in new eubscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 

For one new subscriber and $1 oo, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subs-ribers and $3.00, 12 months. 

At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, (902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 

Let every one try his hand, All together now and the thing is doze. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES oN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 7. 
The Brighter Side of the Rude Days of 
the Judges. 


1. The General Preparation 
(Judg. 17 to 21;. Ruth). 

(For each member of the Bible 
class.) 

No one would hesitate for a mo- 
ment to admit that the Book of Ruth 
is a grateful and sorely needed bit 
of testimony to the presence and in- 
fluence of other social conditions 
than those emphasized in the main 
portion of the Book of Judges. 


As | 


historical evidence it may not seem | 


valuable, since its origin is probably 
post-exilic; but even its idyllic pic- 
ture is considerably justified by the 
appearance of such fine character, 
ideals, and leadership, as Samuel rep- 
resents. 


Samuel, Saul, David, Jona- | 


than, and Eli are good proof that the | 
whole story of the earlier age is not | 


given in the Book of Judges. 


The appendix to the Book of 


| Ruth. 
' munity life described. 


Judges (chaps. 17-21) aims to illus- | 


trate the darkest and rudest aspects 
of that age, yet its contents have a 
brighter significance. The story of 
Micah and the Danites (chaps. 17, 
18) clearly reveals the crudity of the 
current religious ideas. 


success in getting a wandering Le- 
vite to become the priest of a shrine 


whose image was made out of stolen 


sure of Jehovah’s blessing! 


also the joy of the Danites in gain- | 


ing possession by theft of the priest, 
image and all! Yet it was much that 
so great a value was set on the ex- 
ternals of religion. The outrage at 


Gibeah (chaps. 19-21) was unspeaka- | 


ble; but its sequel was fair testi- 
mony to the existence . of 


ethical | 


standards, and the means taken to | 
provide the men of Benjamin with | 


wives (21:16-24) suggests the happy 
domestic side of life which the Book 
of Ruth describes. 

The story of Ruth is unsurpassed 
for charm and tenderness. Slightly 
modernized, it would take high rank 
today as a short story. 
all an idyl of sound, strong, womanly 
character. 


It is first of ; 


beautiful and artistic: as a study in 
womanly ideals it is interesting; as 
a plea for sincere and simple faith it 
is effective. 

II. Reference Literature. 

The Book of Ruth needs little com- 
ment. The Expositor’s 
volume by Watson on “Judges and 
Ruth.” <A very conservative treat- 
ment of the book of Redpath is to 
be found in the Hastings Diction- 
ary of the Bible, article, “Ruth;” a 
decidedly better one, in Davis’s Dic- | 
tionary. 

III. Questions for Study and Dis- 
cussion. 

(To be allotted in advance, by the 
leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.) 

1. Evidence in the Book of Judges 
of Influences which Uplift. (1) 
Gather up illustrations of a clear 
and complete recognition of the au- 
thority of Jehovah. (2) Similar il- 
lustrations of a regard for morality, 
religious observances, and national 
justice. 


2. The Setting of the Book of 


ditional evidence that it was to be 
found in this period? (4) Is such 
peacefulness and prosperity explica- 
ble in view of the testimony of the 
Book of Judges? 

3. The Leading Personality. 


(6) What vindicated her right to 
adoption into Israel? (7) What are 
the dominant features of her por- 


‘ aoa traiture ? 
silver, and thinking that he was now | 


Imagine | 


4. The Next of Kin. (8) What 
were the obligations of the nearest 


, male relative to one in Naomi’s con- 


dition ? 

5. The Purpose of the Story. (9) 
Considering the Book of Ruth as a 
whole, what seems to have been the 
special purpose of the writer? 

6. Its Beauty and Force. (10) 
What constitutes the lasting charm 
of the book? 





A FRIGHTENED HORSE. 


Running like mad down the street 
dumping the occupants, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, are every day 
occurrences. It behooves everbody 
to have a reliable Salve handy and 
there’s none as good as Bucklen’s 
Arnica Salve. 


| Eezema and Piles, disappear quickly 


Ruth has the self-devo- | 


tion, the reverence, the industry, -the | 


modesty, the courage, and the ready 
obedience, which entered into typi- 
. eal Hebrew womanhood. Again it 
stands for the truth, so sorely need- 


ilic times, among the Jews, that those 
of foreign birth might exhibit such 
character as well as those of their 


! Wanted 


ing enforcement, at least in post-ex- | and not mixed with any other variety. State 


| price and quality you bave to sell. 


own nationality. It also undermines ' 


the intolerance often felt by Jews 
for outsiders by showing that Ruth, 
although a Moabitess, was recognized 
as a true servant of Jehovah, wedded 
to an influential Hebrew, and in time 
became the ancestress of King Da- 
vid. As a plea against intolerance it 
is very effective; as a picture of the 


social life of the Judges era it is | 





To Make Cows Pay, use Bhar pies Cream 
Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. 


Chester, Pa. 


under it’s soothing effect. 25¢e. at 


all drug stores. 


Wante write 


R. F. GIERSCH, Raleigh, N. C. 








1,000 bushels White Black-eyed 
Peas. Must be thoroughly cleaned 


HICKORY MILLING CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 


6666606 


KRAUSERS” “‘Liguip’ EXinact’o OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
Che paper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular 














GiOD POSITTIN. 


PAY TUITION AFTER POSITION IS SECURED | 


A worthy student from each postoffice may 


pay tuition without security after course is | 
osition is secured. For ate | | 


completed and 
fication Blank A” and catalog, address 
IRAUGHON’s PRACTICAL BUS, COLLEGE 
(Write either place) Nashville 

Louis, Ft. Worth, Little Rock, M 
Galveston or Shreveport. 


Atlanta, St, 


Bible has a | 


(3) Note the type of com- | 
Is there ad- | 


(5) | 


: ‘ Did Ruth come from a people to 
Imagine a! ; ‘ 
: : . | whom the Israelites were friendly ? 
man congratulating himself on his | 





i 
| 
| 
| 








Burns, Cuts, Sores, | 


sco QUAIL WEEKLY | 


THE BUS 








| Nu : 
. > 
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CAN 
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AP 





Save You Money in Your Purchases 








BUCCIES, 


OPEN AND TOP. 
SURRIES, HARNESS, Erc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 





Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 





Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 








WACONS, 


ONE-HORSE, TWO-HORSE; 
With or without bedy and seat. 








SOLJD DISK, CUTAWAY OR 


Drago Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRES?ES, PLOWS 
AND CASTI:GS. 














Cook Stoves 


From $11.00 Up. 


WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 











Pianos and Organs sen 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog 
ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. 
seven Drawers, $158.50. 


Drawers, $17.50 ; 
PLE AND PEACHES, 6c. each. 


PEAR TREES, 12% 


IMPROVED 
Box Cover or - Drop Head, five 

Bes FRUIT TREES, AP- 
to 15c each. 


GRANULATED SUGAR $4.70 per Ioo lbs. 
SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Soda, in 112 tb. kegs, 1}¢ ets. per 
th. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 1114 cts. per tb. 


; Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 


Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


ontgomery, 
} 


Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 


ed shells, 


T. B. PARKER; 3. B, A, 


prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 


Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
F und, Solicited. Let me know your wants 


powder and shot at wholesale | and I will get prices. 


105 WEST MARTIN ST., (Academy of 
Music Bidg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 





In All the World 


THE BEST? LWANS’ AUGER | 


For fence, telegraph and telephone > post holes, wells 
prospecting for mineral, etc. 
Sizes 4to 10in. $2. 50, Zin. $6, 











Sample at special price to intro- 
duce. Inquire of hardware or 
implement dealers, or write us 
for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 


yg Iwan Bros., Dept. 








CURE x. 
RUPTURE pay yh onal ig A Pind | 


ay. ALEX! SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
| Ma ne. 


Agents Wanted ¢ 


| such # scho 1 will begin 
t | 1902, at Le:non Springs, in Moore County. 
S, Streator, Hl. | 


A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 


| a quiet, inexpersive school. in a healthy 


The Second Annual Sessicn‘of 
September 2 


locality ? 


Board and tuition both for $7.00 per 


month 





For further information, address 


eas ste J. oe L, 
Lemon Springs, N 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


THE VALUE OF GOOD BOOKS. 








Mr. Kestler Makes Some Suggestions of 
Interest to Lovers of Literature. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The high literary tone you are 
giving your paper, and the weekly 


eulling of beautiful gems of poetry 
from the leading poets of the world 
to many of 
features 
alone are worth more than the price 
of the paper. If your who 
not to 


quite a fascination 


is 


your readers, and these 
readers, 
have access 
ries, 
the poems and literary masterpieces 
that 


your 


and 
will in the 
of years become the posses- 


are appearing ever anon 


in columns, they 


eourse 


sors of quite a neat library in itself. 


3y this they will get the cream of | 
the world’s wisdom and it will also 
be a pleasure in reading and pre- 


serving these extracts from the 


| library of the leading works of lead- | 


ing writers. You can buy most any 
ce 
Yr 


DIN 


wo 


| 


for from 15 cents to 50 cents, | 


and even $10 or $20 will give you | 
more than kings once spent fortunes | 


for. 


I hope the editor of The Pro- | 


gressive Farmer will get the address | 
and name of some reliable publishing | 


and print the 
leading 


house 


standard works and 


names of the | 
the | 


prices of said books, so that any of | 


I think there 
men and ladies 


are 


young who often 


| want certain books, but do not know 


| where to order from. 
complete libra- | 
will make a serap-book from | 


yet some good 
publisher to give you an ad., if noth- 
ing else, or start a book club, which 


| could buy in quantities and get the 


best discounts. Suppose you would 


| undertake to order, and get your 


| month, 


standard writers, and it will teach | 


our people to know good literature | 


when they see it. 


We must have standards of excel- 


lence in everything, and the names 
of the old masters in poetry and 
prose are guarantees of the best. 
No one questions anything that 
bears the names of Shakespeare, 
Miltdn, Carlyle, ete., to it; their very 


names are synonymous with true lit- 
erature. have here to-day 


4 


And we 
new writers whose works are 
making their way in the world, and 
who some day perhaps will join that 
great throng of standard writers and 
also write on “fame’s 


To a person who 


many 


their 
seroll.” 


names 
eternal 


commission for same, say once every 
and you would hold all the 
until that 
Don’t you think this would 
quite 


orders you would receive 
time. 
be 
nating good literature the 
State ? 


many 


over 


in getting good books who | 
otherwise would not do so. 
give this as a suggestion. 
G. ED. KESTLER. 

Cabarrus Co., N. C. 





Farm Notes from Craven County. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


many | 


>| its readers can order any book they | 
| desire. 





a good thing in dissemi- | 


| 
| 


I am sure this would aid | 


I only | | 


some pea-vine hay a few days since, 
and it is surely a nice way to get 
the peas hulled out. 


The vines were | 
purposely left till the peas were dry | 


and the process of shredding shelled | 


the peas very rapidly. The old habit 
of stripping fodder is soon to be 
relegated to the past, and a system 
much more economical take its 
place. 


There is another matter of econ- | 


omy the farmers might observe, but 
about here they are behind; that is, 
many of them gather their corn, 
throw it in piles on the ground, six 
or eight rows together, then come 
with cart or wagon and take it up. 
I have not gathered a load of corn 
that way in thirty years, as I have 
found it easier to put it right in the 
eart from the stalk, also quicker. 
Then, while my neighbor is taking 
his up from the ground, I am sing- 
ing on my way to the barn with my 
load. 

Fall oats are looking nice, as there 
have been no freezes here yet, and 
only a few frosts. Cotton leaves 
are not all killed, and tomatoes are 
still green in protected places. 

This is the dryest fall we have | 


, had here for some years. 


| Cabbage-setting for next spring’s | 
_erop is progressing now, 


and the 


| indications are that the usual area 


' will he set. 


We notice in the October Bulletin | 


of our Experiment Station at Ra- 
leigh that some one reported Cra- 
ven’s cotton crop “poor,” corn “very 
poor.” Now I’ve been on a farm or 
farms in Craven nearly sixty years, 


' and do not remember to have seen a 


from youth has been reading and | 


writing 
books and papers it is second nature 


and has been closeted with | 


to like them, and he loves them, and | 


the very mention of them inspires 


to high thoughts and noble endeay- | 


ors. 

Books are company, good com- 
pany, too, to a thinking man. With 
them he enjoys life, although life’s 
road is thick with thorns. In the 
scenes and joys of other days and 
times, as depicted in his books, he 


forgets the sorrows of his own heart. 
I wish North Carolina could inaugu- 
rate some plan by which every boy 
and girl could have access to a good 
library. It would be of inealeulable 
value to us in the years to come. It 
would make us a far more 
people than the people of the North. 
Why? Be 


time 


rause our people have more 
to read and naturally they love 
the true and the beautiful. An agri- 
cultural people always has more time 
for reading and thinking than those 
in the where every moment is 
filled with bustle and noise and du- 
ties. And history 


cities, 


shows that many 
of our greatest men were once sim- 
ple Cromwell held no of- 
fice beeame ruler of. Eng- 
land, but went direct from the plow- 
handles to the 


farmers, 
until he 


dictatorship of the 
e&reatest country in the world at that 
time. 


Books are very cheap now. There 
1S no reason why most any ordinary 


farm boy cannot have a splendid 


educated | 


better corn crop than Craven has 
this year. 
this fall and have aot 
seen a poor crop of corn that was 
tended with any degree of care. 
Cotton is also far above the aver- 
age, and though the acreage is not 
so large as it has been some other 
years, more 


the county 


good bale of cotton to the acre this 
year than I have ever known before; 
in the extreme western part of the 
county the cotton is not quite so 
but in the eastern part we 
averaging a bale to the acre. 
some fall short of this, 


good, 
are 


Of course, 


farmers are getting a | eur 


but others, and many of them, too, | 


go beyond the bale to the acre. 


now, and farmers about here ought | 
to have the best and most grateful | 


thanksgiving of their lives, for there 
is an abundant harvest for man and 
beast—such a wonderful contrast 
with last year! 


The sweet potato crop is not quite | 


‘Machinery ofall Kinds. 


up to the average, but late-set are 
fairly good. 

The field-pea crop is very good in 
spots, but not uniformly good. There 


are several shredders in our county, , 


and one near here was shredding 





A COSTLY MISTAKE. 
Blunders 
pensive. 
the price of a mistake, but you'll 
never be wrong if you take Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills for Dyspep- | 
sia, Dizziness, Headache, Liver or 
Bowell troubles. They are gentle 
yet thorough. 25c, at all drug stores. 


are sometimes very ex- 





Oceasionally life itself is | 


I have been nearly over | 


potatoes is good generally. 
ed the last week in August, 
a crop of early field-peas had been 
eaten off by hogs, and the crop is 
better than the average fall crop. 
Some were planted without any fer- 
tilizer, and these were nearly as good 
as those fertilized; the difference 
would not pay the fertilizer bill. 

D. L. 

Craven Co., N. C. 





SraTs oP Omre, Cfry or To.zpo, | es. 
ucas COUNTY. 
Fraxx te CuENzEY makes oath that he fs the 
or partner of the firm of F. J. CHensy&Co., 
= is Lasiness in the vy of Toledo, County 
and Btate alo aforesaid, and that ama Soe will pay 
the sum of ONE HUN DRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Haxy’s CaTarRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


omar. } A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Publie. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


2 fela by Drn » 75. 
ox. Family Pills are the best. 





W.H. WORTH &CO. 


The crops are nearly all housed | 


offer their services to the public to 
purchase from Manufacturer at 
Manufacturer's Prices, all kinds of 


Farm Implements, 


Sewing Machines, 
Wind Mills, 
and Engines. 


When wanted to buy anything for 
the farmer, write us for prices. 
We think we can save you money. 
We will sellany farm products you 


have for sale if placed in our hands. 


‘W. H. Worth & Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C. | 





| 
| 


Our fall crop of Irish | mr 
I plant- | 


after | 














$ -80 For 
| “ 2 200 Eg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
| egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











STATEMENT 


CAMDEN FIRE INSURANGE 


ASSOCIATION, 
Of New Jersey. 
Condition December 31st, 1901, as 
Shown by Statement Filed. 

Capital Stock authorized, $300,- 


000; Subscribed, $200,000; Paid in 
eash, $200,000. 
Income — From _policy- 
holders, $207,529.02 ; 
miscellaneous, $26,- 
358.25; total 171,046.35 
Disbursements—To pol- 
icy-holders $75,688.10; 
miscellaneous, $95,. 
B5B25s TOtalic cs sas 171,406.35 
Fire Risks—Written or 
renewed during year, 
$26,033,682.00 ; in 
force .26,163,557.00 
ASSETS. 
Value of real estate 
(less amount of en- 
eumbrances) este $52,077.86 
Value of stocks and 
bonds (United States, 
State, ete.), owned. 262,626.00 
Loans on real estate 
(first lien on fee-sim- 
17S) Ree io ree 186,695.00 
s on stocks, bonds 
and other securities.. 11,100.00 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued. 4,908.55 
Cash in home office ‘and 
deposited in banks... 46,645.57 
Premiums unpaid..... 27,066.88 
All other assets, detailed 
in statement......... 309.20 
Total . . $591,429.06 
Less assets, not " ad- 
eee 4,447.86 


Total admitted assets $586,981.20 
LIABILITIES. 


Losses unpaid........ $30,375.65 
Ledger liabilities....... 300.97 
Unearned premiums.... 152,587.46 
All other liabilities as 
detailed in statement. 24,644.92 
Total liabilities as to 
poliey-holders ..... $207,909.00 
Capital paid up.... 200,000.00 
Surplus beyond all ‘Ifa- 
bilities 179,072.20 
Total liabilities...... $586,981.20 


BUSINESS IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA IN 1901. 


No business in North Carolina in 


| 1901—just entering the State. 


| ance Commissioner, Raleigh, 


President, Edmund E. Read, Jr. 
Secretary, Joseph K. Sharp. 
Home Office, Camden, New Jersey. 
General Agent for service, Insur- 
N. C. 

Business Manager for North Car- 
olina—Does only a re-insurance bus- 
iness_ here. 


State of North Carolina, 
Insurance Department, 
Raleigh, June 19, 1902. 
1 R. Young, Insurance 


James 


| Commissioner, do hereby certify that 


the above is a true and correct ab- 
stract of the statement of the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Association, of 
New Jersey, filed with this Depart- 
ment, showing the condition of said 
Company on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1901. 

Witness my hand and official seal, 
the day and date above written. 

[Seal.] JAMES R. YOUNG, 


Insurance Commissioner, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


YOUNG FOLKS’ READING. 


Books Chosen by St. Nicholas’ Girls and 
Boys as Best to Their Taste. 


In the Books and Reading Depart- 
ment of the September St. Nicholas 
prizes were offered for the best list 
of books, popular and profitable for 
girls and boys under ten years of 
age, sent in by readers of St. Nich- 
olas. These three lists were chosen 
by the judges, attempt being 
made, however, to decide in what or- 


no 


published in the Christmas St. Nich- 
olas: 

List No. 1—Alice in Wonderland, 
Lewis Carroll; A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, Robert Louis Stevenson; The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin; Greek Heroes, Charles 
Kingsley; Hans Brinker, Mary 
River, John Ruskin; Little 
Fauntleroy, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett; The Prince and the Pauper, 
Mark Twain; Water Babies, Charles 


thaniel Hawthorne. P 


V. Jamison; Dorothy Deane, Ellen 


Charles E. Carryl; Little Men, Loui- 


Boy, Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Black 
Beauty, Anna Sewall; The Wonder 
Book, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
List No. 3.—The King of the Gol- 
den River, John Ruskin; At the 


Macdonald; The Wonder Book, Na- 


ventures of Robin Hood, 


tia Ewing; Carrots, Mrs. 


dren, E. V. Lucas. 





Esau Buck and the Bucksaw. 


garden and the barnyard. 


to the hired man: 


den.” 


it with 
looked around for 


he couldn’t saw 
Esau 


saw so he didn’t saw it. 


der the three should rank, and are | 


Mapes Dodge; King of the Golden | 
Lord | 


Kingsley; The Wonder Book, Na- | 


List No. 2.—Little Lord Fauntle- | 
roy, F. H. Burnett; Lady Jane, C. | 


O. Kirk; What Katy Did, Susan 
Coolidge; Tommy Anne and_ the | 
Three Hearts, Mabel Osgood | 
Wright; The Admiral’s Caravan, | 


sa M. Alcott; The Story of a Bad | 


Back of the North Wind, George | 


thaniel Hawthorne; The Merry Ad- 
Howard | 
Pyle; Water Babies, Charles Kings- | 
ley; Alice in Wonderland, Lewis Car- 
roll; The Beechnut Book, Jacob Ab- 
bott; Mary’s Meadow, Juliana Hora- | 
Moles- | 
worth; A Book of Verses for Chil- | 


An old farmer of Arkansas whose 
sons had all grown up and left him 
hired a young man by the name of 
Esau Buck to help him on his farm. 
On the evening of the first day they 
hauled up a small load of poles for 
wood and unloaded them between the 


The next morning the old man said 
“Esau, I am go- 
ing to town to-day and while I am 
gone you may saw up that wood, and 
keep the old ram out of the gar- 


When the old man had gone Esau 
went out to saw the wood, but when 
he saw the saw he wouldn’t saw it. 
When Esau saw the saw he saw that 
that saw 

another 
saw, but that was the only saw he 
When the 
old man came home he says to Esau: 
“Esau, did you saw the wood?” Esau 


said: “I saw the wood but I wouldn’t 
saw it; for when I saw the saw I saw 
that I with that 
IT didn’t saw it.” The old man 
went out to see the saw and when he 
he saw that Esau 
eouldn’t saw with that saw. When 
Esau saw that the old man saw that 


eouldn’t saw saw 


so 


saw the saw 


he couldn’t saw with the saw Esau 
picked up the axe and chopped up 
The 


next day the old man went to town 


the wood and made a seesaw. 


and bought a new bucksaw for Esau 


Buck and when he came home he 
hung the bucksaw for Esau Buck. on 


the sawbuck by the seesaw. 

Just at this time Esau Buck saw 
the old buck in the garden eating | 
cabbage, and when driving him from 
the garden to the barnyard Esau | 
Buck saw the buecksaw on the saw- | 


| buck by the seesaw, and Esau stopped 


to examine the new bucksaw. Now, 
when the old buck saw Esau Buck 
looking at the new bucksaw on the | 
sawbuck by the seesaw, he made a 
dive for Esau, missed Esau, hit the 
seesaw, knocked the seesaw against 
| Esau Buck, who fell on the bucksaw 
| on the sawbuck by the seesaw. 


by the seesaw, he picked up the 
to kill the old buek, but the buck saw 
him coming, and dodged the blow and 
countered on the old man’s stomach, 


| knocked the old man over the seesaw | 
onto Esau Buck, who getting up with | 
the bucksaw off the sawbuck by the | 
seesaw, crippled Esau Buck, broke | 
the bucksaw and the sawbuck and | 


the seesaw. 


completeness of his victory over the 
| old and Esau Buck and the 
bucksaw and the sawbuck and the 
seesaw, he quietly turned 
went back and jumped into the gar- 
den again and ate up what was left 
| of the old man’s cabbages.—Hart- 
ford Times. 


man 





Are You Worth What You Cost ? 
A boy or girl is quite a costly in- 
' vestment, even as far as money is 
| eoneerned. It would not be a bad 
problem 


Count 
your 


rents during your lifetime. 


in your board and clothing, 


school-books, your doctor’s bills, the | 
money that has been spent on your 


pleasure, and you will open your 


eyes when you come to add up the | 


different items. 

3ut after all, the money expendi- 
ture represents only a small part of 
your cost. For the first few years 
of your life it took about all your 
mother’s time and strength to care 
for you. How she has watched over 
you when you werc sick! 
anxious thought has been spent in 
best of 
Many a man has made a 
hard 
work than have been spent on you. 
That 
is settled, and the next question is, 


are worth it? Sometimes 


giving you the very sort 
training! 
fortune with less pains and 
Yeu have cost a good deal. 


you we 


hear of wealthy men spending a for- | 


Now, | 
when the old man saw the old buck | 
dive at Esau Buck and miss Esau ! 
and hit the seesaw and knock the | 
seesaw against Esau and Esau Buck 
fall on the bucksaw on the sawbuck | 
axe | 


Now, when the old buck saw the | 


around, | 


to estimate roughly just | 
how much you have cost your pa- | 


What | 


tune to purchase a single painting | 
or jewel. When we come to make 
inquiries we find that the painting is 


a masterpiece and sure to appre- | 


ciate in value as time passes, or that | 


the jewel is flawless and worth all | 


that was paid for it. 


But sometimes 


men spend great suins on paintings | 


that are poor imitations of the old | 


masters, or on paste diamonds, and | 


then the world concludes -that they 
have been taken in, and pities them 
accordingly. 

Are you worth what you have cost? 
That is a question to think about. 
The sham jewel cannot make itself 
over, but boys and girls who have 
been thoughtless and careless in the 


| past can resolve that in the future 


they will be worthy of all that has 
been done for them.—Young Peo- 
ples Weekly. 

NEURALGIA may not be danger- 
ous, but it hurts. It seems to tear 
the face with redhot pincers. Stay 
indoors and use Perry Davis’ Pain- 
killer. The blessed freedom from 
pain which follows cannot be told. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Prepared 
ior JE, 
y J. & 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 






SUPERSEDES ALL CA ERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
aafest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., itis invaiuable, 
WE GUARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spuvin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per boitle. Sold 
vy druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 
jirections for its_use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
‘est imonials, etc, @Address 
CHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 

= | La 











Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 

eport on patentability. For free book, 

eee 
0 


freer 
Pacenteand TRADE-MARK 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE-U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 








A HEU MACIDE CURED HON. 
H H HARTLEY. 


“TyrRo, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gent emen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
snoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 189 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 

B. Smith, druggist, of Lexington 
recommended HHEUMACIDE. I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, founda it was relieving me. BHe- 
fore finishing third bott:e I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, Vor res 

(Sane ) 














ectfully. 
HH. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi. 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson County and represented his 
county ‘n the last legislature. 

Rheumacide ix the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. A void substitutes. All drug 
gittss-ilit Price $l. 





en 


must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 























NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W -B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ‘ ounty. 

Sec:etary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Connty. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wude, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne f ounty. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck Coupry. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beanfort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelab, L ncoin County. 


M. 
Moyock, 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairmen, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

Jobn G aham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsbo o. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Bu: kett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Wit 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacktall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee-J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, 0. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H, beck, Moses Cone. 

Dietrict Vice-Pre:idents—-W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRIC ULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. 10 g, Roxboro, 














Secretary—J. KE P gue, Raleigh. 
‘Lr. asurer—C. K. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


Presidert—-R. H. Speight, Wrendale, 

Secretary-lreasurer—T. B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. ¥F. Lamb, 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
8S. L. P.tterson, ex eff cio, ( hairman, 
District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
retts; (Zz) E. L. Daughtridze, Rocky Mount; 
(3) “m. Dunn N-whern; (4) C. N. Allen, 
| Auburn; (5) J. 8S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
| (6) A. T. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
McKae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
| tonia; (9) W. A. Gr ham, Machpelah; (1() A. 
| Cannon, Hors Shoe, 
| Howard Browning, Littleton. 
| J. R Joyce, Reidsville. 
G. E. Flow, Monroe, 
J C. Ray, Boone. 
OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State ( hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McUCarihy, Hotaniet and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturaiist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
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eUnAN Sys - 


To the Sharp-Tongued. 


When you have used a sarcastic tone, 
And wounded another heart 
With cruel lash in your accents 
known, 
Don’t boast of your brilliant part. 
hie to the slums where the 
vicious herd, 
And humble your pride to hear 
How savage and brutal the spoken 
word 
May fall on the helpless ear. 


But 


weep in shame 
recognize 


The kindred spirits below, 


Then 


your 


And pray for the grace to be like | 


the wise 
Who take ere they give a blow. 
—-Selected. 





Woman and Home. 


The great any crying need of hu- 
manity to-day is for the broad, intel- 
lectual and progressive woman as a 
home-maker. And in no other place 
in the wide world is the influence of 
such a woman so potent for good as 
in her own home and in her posi- 
tion as wife and mother and home- 
maker. 

Then who shall say that intellee- 
tual ability or refined and cultured 
womanhood is either restricted or 
degraded by the duties 
keeping and home-making? 

There must be some taint of inher- 
ent vulgarity about the person who 


of house- 


considers household labor a drudg- 
ery. 
the sweeping and dusting, the mak- 
ing and mending all but the 
means to the end of maintaining a 
comfortable home and home life, and 
home is the haven to which all hu- 
manity turns for peace and joy and 
comfort and happiness. 


The cooking and dish-washing, 


are 


It is a good thing and a great 
thing and a blessed thing to be the 
maker of such a home. And woman 
may, if she will,.do all these things; 
the seemingly trifling household du- 
ties, yet the things which are al- 
ways so essential to the comfort of 
the household, and yet 
through reading and study to keep 
in touch with the outside world and 
develop a broad and gracious woman- 
hood. 

And it is to the many dear women 
who, standing upon the threshold of 
their own quiet, peaceful homes to- 
day, look longingly forth at what 
seems to them the broader fields and 
higher planes of womanhood, that I 
would say, it is never a_ privilege, 
but a misfortune, for a woman to be 


| loved country. And those who go out | 
| into the world to carve out a career | 
' for themselves, no matter how suc- 
, cessful they may be, are often heart- | 
| sick and lonely, because they miss so | 
' much of the soul-satisfying happi- 


ness which falls to the lot of the 
home woman. 


i 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and | 


rest, 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest; 
For they that wander, they know 
not where, 


| Are full of sorrow and full of care; 


as you | 





it is measured. 


To stay at home is best. 
—Mrs. Clarke Hardy, in Farmer’s 
Voice. 





Mysteries of Cake-Baking. 

In making cake, if you wish to in- 
sure its being good, you must use 
only the best ingredients, be accurate 
in your measurements and follow the 
rule implicitly. Use a wooden spoon 
for mixing, and always mix the bat- 
ter in an earthen dish. Metal, either 
in mixing-bowl or spoon, is apt to 
destroy the delicacy of the cake. 
* * * Butter that has the least 
unpleasant taste will develop greater 
unpleasantness when cooked, and 
spoil the article of food into which 
it has been put. Baking powder, 
eream of tartar and soda should be 
added to the sifted flour, and the 
whole passed again through the 
Flour should be sifted before 
Unless contrary di- 
rections are given in the rule which 
you are using, the whites and yolks 
of the eggs should be beaten sepa- 
rately. The best sugar to use in 
eake-making is the fine granulated. 
The coarser sugar makes the cake 
coarse also, and with a tendency to 
heaviness. 

So much for the ingredients; now 
for the way in which they are put 
Cream the butter first of 
all; have the mixing-bowl warm, as 
that will help soften the butter and 
get it in a condition to beat. When 


sieve. 


together. 


it is light and creamy add the sugar, | 
Then put | 


beating it thoroughly in. 





| in the flavoring or spices, then beat | 
| in the yolks of the eggs, which you 


find time | 





obliged to go out into the world te | 
fain a place and position by which | 


she may earn her own 


And there is no joy so sweet and 


sacred as the joy of domestie life, | 


and no higher ealling than the rear- 


ing of men and women capable of 


livelihood. | 


thought and action, and worthy to | 


make the future history of our be- 








THAT TORMENTING 
that made you wretched last winter 
will not come back if you take Al- 
len’s Lung Balsam when your throat 
18 raw and sore. This admirable rem- 


dy is free from opium. Take it in 
time, 


have whisked well, so that they are 
light and smooth, next add the milk, 
then the flour, and last of all the 
well-beaten whites of the eggs. Beat 
vigorously for half a minute. 

When you start to make cake you 
want to make sure that your oven is 
right for the baking, and that there 
is sufficient coal in the fire to last 
through. Butter your ecake-pans, 
and line them with thin paper. The 


heat should be moderate, and care 
should be taken to keep the cake 


from being jarred, else it will he | 


heavy. After the cake is baked it 


is better to let it partially cool in | 


the pans, especially if it is a very 
delicate ecake.—July Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Asheville Citizen: News from the 
wheat counties in this section is to 


| the effect that the farmers are this 
COLD | 


year sowing an immense crop. The 
failure of last year’s crop leads them 
to believe that this will be a fine 
wheat year, and the present high 
price of grain encourages them to 
put in a big crop. 





a 


TAKE DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


A Winchester Take-Down Repeating ee: vith 
e 


a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke orcylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makesa serviceable all round gun within 
teach of everybody’s pocket book. Winchester 
Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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4 Seucsl 
J. H. KING, PRESIDENT. F. J. HOLDER, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


The best equipped, largest, most successful and progressive business college in the 
Carolinas. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship and English, taught by 
experts. REFERENCES: Every bank and leading business concern in Raleigh. . 

Contract given to secure our graduates positions or money refunded. Railroad fare 
paid. Board, ten dollars per month. No vacation. Enter any time. 

Write to-day for latest College Journal, Special Offers and Holiday Greetings. 

Address, KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 





Acme Peanut 
Roaster. 


HELLO, GROCER! 


Does your trade increase with stale peanuts? 
Now take the hint—keep up with times and 


Get the Only Peanut Roaster 


That wil give :ou FRESH ROASTED NUTS every hour in the day with NO 
LABOR (3 minute ), NO ATTENTION, NO EXPENSE (2 cents). 
More of your cus omers wculd buy peanuts if you had them a ways 
fresh roasted If you don’t sell peanuts why not add that line to your 
business? It pays a 1 rge profit. takes no time, and but little capital. 

THIS IS THE 1902 ROASTER. Price $17.50. Send for ful circular to 


D. Li. Gore Co., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 
118 to 124 N. Water Street, . : : - - - WILMINGTON, N. C. 














Offer Extra Special. 


~—a 0) 


HON. W. J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 


By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........ TAs $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
The Commoner ) Saasih 

The Progressive Farmer § agerner one year 81.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50, Send e'' orders, giving nume and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 



























FOR YOU IN HAWREYE INCUBATORS 


80 Days 





They are ope 
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wed if desired. Write for 
WKEYE iNCLEATOR CO,, 
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NROGRESSIVE 
(PPE RMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 








OFFICE: - 106 Ww EST MARTIN STREET. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year..............ccccccoess 
Single subscription, 6 months. 
Trial subscription, § months 











SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exacily the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If @ subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name | 


on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,’’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 


- A WORD IN SEASON. 


When the Crops Are In. 


“There’s a kind of happy feelin 
creeps down in a feller when 
He’s got his pumpkins gathered and 

the haymow’s full agen; 
There’s hope in all the breezes that 
come blowin’ from the hill, 

And you get to kind of thinkin’ God 
is up there somewhere still; 
What a purty sight the wheat is as 

“it’s piled up in the bin! 
Oh, it’s good to be a farmer when 
the crops 
Are 


In. 








’ 


“Tt’s lively in the city and it’s very 
quiet here, 

There the hurry and the racket keeps 
a-goin’ all the year; 

There most every day’s excitin’ and 
they keep it uy -at night, 

Every way a person gazes there is 
some oneommon sight, 

And I s’pose it’s never lonesome liv- 
in’ round the haunts of sin— 

But the city people never have their 


crops 
All 
In. 


“There’s many a day of toilin’ and 
there’s many an ache and pain, 

And there’s lots of frettin’ at the 
dryness or the rain; 

There’s the weeds and worms and in- 
sects that the farmer has to 
fight, 

But the good Lord doesn’t often fail 
to pull ’im through all right. 

And the sweetest satisfaction that a 
mortal man ean win 

Sort of hovers round the farmer 
when the crops 

Are 
In.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





Alamance Alliance Notice. 
Editor of Th? Progressive Farmer: 

The Melville Farmers’ Alliance, 
No. 459, will meet at Back Creek 
school-house near Hawfields Church, 
on Saturday before the first Sunday 
in December, 1902, at 2:30 o’clock 
p.m. Jlis meeting will be held with 
open doors, and the public is cor- 
dially invited, especially the ladies. 


Neither Roosevelt nor Cleveland will | ed. It is so simple to apply that any 


be there, but there will be speaking 

all the same. Capt. B. F. White is 

especially invited as a guest of honor 

to be present, and this is his invita- 

tion. H. M. CATES. 
Alamanee Co., N. C. 


Receipts for renewals will be | 











| 
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Smoke is applied with a 
| brush or 


A Request. 


In making up our files we find that 
we have failed to preserve copies of 
The Progressive Farmer of January 
21, 1902. We need five or six copies 
of that date and readers who can do 
so will confer a favor by helping us 


50 | to complete our file. 





As crammed with good things as 
the fattest and longest and most 
overflowing Christmas stocking 
could possibly be, is the Christmas 
St. Nicholas, with its store of 
Christmas verse and story and fun. 
Edwin L. Sabin, Howard Pyle, Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Louisa M. Alcott, C. E. 
Borechgrevink and Alice Caldwell 
Hegan are among the notable artists 
and writers who have contributed to 
this bountiful store of Christmas 
cheer; and the result is a magazine 
that will please and interest the 
grown-ups as well as the children. 





The President caught it on two 
sides, it appears, during his recent 
visit to Memphis. Some people were 
inhospitable on account of his hav- 
ing had Booker Washington to dine 
with him, and Company A, United 
Confederate Veterans, refused to 
march in the procession on account 
of what he said in his address at Ar- 
lington. All in all there was a sug- 
gestion of frost in his reception.— 
Exchange. 





Plenty and peace breeds cowards; 
hardness ever of hardiness is mother. 
—Shakespeare. 





SMOKING MEAT WITH A 
BRUSH. 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke 
Replacing Old Methods. 

In all parts of the country, among 
progressive enterprising people, the 
smoke house, with its risks, annoy- 
ances, and expense, is going rapidly 
out of use. Its place is taken, and 
more than filled, by Krauser’s Liquid 
Extract of Smoke. 


Messrs. E. Krauser & 


Bro., of Milton, Pa., 
have succeeded in liqui- 
fying hickory wood 


smoke, so that all meats 
formerly smoked by fire 
—an operation occupy- 
ing days—can now be 
smoked at home, in a 
few hours. Krauser’s 
Liquid extract of 








sponge and 
has all the ingredients that preserve 
meat smoked by the old way. It gives 
hams, sausages, beef, bacon, fish, and 
whatever is cured by its use, a finer, 
sweeter flavor; keeps them from con- 
tamination by insects and mould, and 
is entirely wholesome. It is much 
cheaper and cleaner than the 
smoke house method, and permits of 








Which? 






A lean and potash-hungry soil, j 
wasted seed, wasted labor and idle & 
gins—A MORTGAGE. Gr, picnty of & 


Potash 


in the fertilizer, many bales and a 
busy gin--A BANK ACCOUNT. 


Write us for 
our books. 
They are 
money w’n- 
ners. We send 
them j/ree to 
farmers. 


GERMAN 
KALI 
WORKS 
93 Nassau St. 
New York 








RALEIGH COTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C., November 29, 1902. 











NNER = ccna aks ssesei one caossacasneedsvaneeaneagat 27 bales 
Prices today B4@s 
Price this day last year....................2.006 734 
Reeeipts this season ....................:ceeeeeeee - 9,06 
Receipts last season .................ceeseeeeeees « G,318 
Cottonseed, per bushel.. . 21 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
Charlotte, N. C., November 29, 1902. 












MORON 5a ccias soe cxce om sarscesvicesacespdtecourat $ 75 @$1 00 
Chickens—spring 15 @ 22 
Hens—per head... . 28@ 30 
II caches acehcidvaeleennononsnailxmencinnetantn « 
PINES cheb use xan sieaclgsuiantsrcancducsicaviee 20@ 22 
Turkeys . 10@ 12% 
60 
20@ 22 
- 60@ 9 
. £10 
FEO stem cep ny envsacses » £00 
Sherlings ... 8@ 9 
EE Senne 9@ 10 
Skins—calf......... . : 40@ 50 
Hides—dry salt ......... 10 
Tallow—unrendered 2@ 2% 
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ORDER OF PUBLICATION AND 
NOTICE OF SUMMONS. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Wake Co. 
Superior Court—Jan. Term, 1903. 


Gatsey Bryant, Plaintiff, vs. Richard 


Bryant, Defendant. 


Upon the affidavit and motion of 
the plaintiff in the above entitled 
civil action it is ordered that the de- 
fendant be served with summons by 
publication of notice in a newspaper 
published in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, once a week for six weeks, as 
required by section 219 of The Code 
of North Carolina, and The Progres- 
sive Farmer is designated as the 


newspaper in which publication may |.) Woviaa Kast Coast points and forall points 


be made. 
The title to said action is as ap- 


pears above, and the summons is re- | 


turnable to the January Term of 
Wake Superior Court, commencing 
on Monday, the fifth day of January, 


| 1908. The purpose of said action is 


| from the bonds of matrimony against 
| said defendant, and the said defend- | 
| ant is hereby required to appear at | 
the court-house in Raleigh, North | 


old | 


each piece of meat being treated to | 


suit its own 
thick or a thin coat, as may be need- 


one can do it and the meat can then 


be hung in a garret, safe from smoke 


house thieves, and no loss by fire. 


conditions—given a | 


For further information concern- 
ing this inexpensive but valuable liq- | 


uid, write to the makers, E. Krauser 
& Bro., Milton, Pa. 


Carolina, at the term of court to be- 


| 




















Trade Winners, 


A. B. STRONACH CO, 


$16.50 for $21.50. 


This is the story ofour Perfect Fitting Tat- 
lor-made Cloth Suits, Black and allcolors. 


$10.00 for $7.50. 


This is the story of our Wraps in Jackets, 


| halt and three-quarter length, Black, Tan 
; and Mode. 


Expre5sage paid on cash purchases of five 


| 
| dollars and ever. 


‘A. B. STRONAGH C0, 


218 FAYETTEVILLE 8T., To 
216 WILMINGTON S8?. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902, WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
Jj bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 
= Bostrom, Brady Il\fg. Co., 
81146 W. Alabama 8t., Atlanta, Ga. 


SEABOARD 


“AIR LINE RAILWAY 





~ £; 





“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
and Southwest, Fiorida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia avd Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 





States, 
In Effect March 6, 1902. 
SOUTN WAKB. 
Dell Dati 
No. $1 oO, 
Lv Raleigh, SAL. 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, id 7T0'am 12) pm 
Ar Columbia, a 93 am 16 am 
uy Columbia, ae 103}am 1(5am 
Ar Savannah Lif 210pm 48am 
Ar Jacksonville, 7M pm 916am 
Ar Tamove : 645am 64 pm 
No. £8. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 4i2am B85 pm 
Ar Hamolet, ie 70 am 738 pm 
Ar Wilmington, oe BZ 16 YI cccccescscee cee 
Ar Charlotte, si 16:8am 1l)22 pm 
Ar Atlanta,{ a 85 pm Tham 
Ar Augusta, O & W Onccccee 543 PM cecseercesseeee 
Ar Macon, Cof @a..............730 pa 18am 
| Ar Montgomery, A& WP... 82 pm 66pm 
Ar Mobile, Ala. Ui & Neves 355 A&M vecseseseones 
Ar New Criearns, L& N........ DO BW. ccanceceacssese 
Ar Nashville, NC&@St.L.. 4(Gan "656 pm 
; Ar Memphis, s 45 pm £2 am 
WORTHWARD. 
No. 22 No. 83 
| Lv Raleigh, SAL 175am Libam 
Ar Noriina, “ 32am libpm 
Ar Porismouth, “ 7iisam 56585 pm 
No. 84 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL +385 2xm 11f5 am 
Ar Nortisa, “ S:2am 12pm 
| Ar Richmond, « €3um ¢6§ pm 
Ar Washington, P RBE........1010am 886 pra 
Ar New York, 0 D&B Go... cscs @1 30 p m0 
Ar Baltimore, “ leaBam i112 pm 
Ar ee, “ 13s pm 25am 
Ar New York, sia 4Bpm 63am 
Ar Washingion, N& WS 3, ....w.. 8569m 
Ayr Raitimore, BBP OO. «ccc, cove 2645 &M 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N, 546 pm 51am 
Ay New York, os 815 pm sham 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 


gin on Monday, the fifth day of Jan- | 


uary, 19038, and answer or demur to 
the complaint in said action at the 


said term of Wake Superior Court to | 


begin on Monday, the fifth day of 


January, as aforesaid, or the relief | 


asked for in the said complaint will 
be granted according to law. 

W. M. RUSS, 
@lerk Superior Court 

for Wake County. 





F ; | No, 84 at. 
' to procure a judgment for divorce | 


Time 
Vonrections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 


in Texas, Mexico aad California, 
TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 


FULLOWS 
F om North. 


No. 81 at. 
No. 41 at.. 
No. 27 at 





No. 28 at 
No. 66 at... 


BBE BBB 








Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-tewn Ticket Office 


C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. 
‘Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 
H. 8. LEARD, %. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Yarboro House Building, 








